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An Authoritative Discussion of a Basic Problem 


CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 


By Thomas H. Briggs 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


iy HIS book discusses some of the fundamental questions that arise 
in connection with curriculum building—the basic problem of 
education: this discussion falls into three sections, (1) the need 
for better and wiser research of existing conditions and needs, 
(2) the need for considering the relation between emotions and 
the intelligence in the making of curricula, (3) the importance 
of recognizing mores or folkways in curriculum building. 
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EDUCATING FOR RESPONSIBILITY 


By Members of the Faculty of the South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. Edited by L. L. W. Wilson 


A SERIES of articulated essays on various phases of the Dalton 
Plan as tried out for three years in a large secondary school. It 
is the record of a courageous pioneer movement by a group of 
women with vision and enthusiasm. It describes the principles 
and practices used in this experiment, what procedure in Cotedl 
was followed, and what results were achieved. 


Price, $1.40 
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HOW MANY SUBJECTS SHOULD A HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHER BE PREPARED TO TEACH? 


A. R. MEAD 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


The United States Bureau of Education reported in a study by Phil- 
lips that there were 129,537 high-school teachers in public high 
schools.: The professional preparation of this group is not yet an 
accomplished fact, and ideal programs for their professional prepara- 
tion are yet to be produced in practice. One of the very first prob- 
lems encountered by the prospective teacher is, “What shall I teach?” 
and by the teacher-preparing institution in this form, “What shall 
they be prepared to teach?” One form of a related problem appears 
in the present inadequacy of teacher placement, which causes many 
to attempt to teach subjects they did not prepare to teach. This 
paper is directly concerned with the question, “How many subjects 
shall a high-school teacher be prepared to teach?” and indirectly con- 
cerned with other related problems. It should be followed by a study 
of the desirable combinations of subjects and by a study of a place- 
ment system by means of which teacher-preparing institutions can 
place their graduates in situations in which they shall do the work 
for which they have specific preparation. Help in educational guid- 
ance and professional placement are the two objectives of the paper, 
and little will be written about the second matter. 


‘Phillips: Bulletin, 1924, No. 31, U. S. Bureau of Education, p. 14, Table XI. 
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The earliest study of the combinations taught by high-school teach- 
ers which has been found by the writer is one made by Dexter. 

In 1905, E. G. Dexter,? in a study made for the National Society 
for the Study of Education, found the following typical conditions for 
the number of subjects taught by each teacher: 


For 4,219 teachers in the United States...........-.------- 3.1 to 3.2 subjects 
For 1,844 teachers in North Central_............---------- 3.0 to 3.1 subjects 
For 257 teachers in South Atlantic and South Central -- -_- 3.6 to 4.1 subjects 
For 1,599 teachers in North Atlantic_......-..------------ 3.4 to 3.8 subjects 


Since Dexter made this study, there has occurred the very remark- 
able development of the last decade in public secondary education, 
resulting in large enrollments, specialized and expanded curricula, 
new types of schools, and large development of high schools in rural 


sections. 
DATA FROM VERMONT? 
Averace NumBer 
ScHoois Supyects Taucat 
The studies of Smith and Stewart for Ohio include data which are 
here given: 
SMITH AND STEWART—DATA FROM OHIO+ 
A. D.R. Smrra, 1922, 984 Teacners B. S. F. Stewart, 1918, 2,002 Teacners 
Per | Loap1n Per | Loap in 
No. Cent | Hours No. Cent | Hours 
Teach 1 536|54.4 5.89 || Teach 1 subject___-- 678} 33.86} 5.2 
Teach 2 333/33 .8 8.26 || Teach 2 subjects....| 24.8 5.2 
Teach 3 99110.6 5.5 Teach 3 subjects_...| 426) 21.3 5.2 
Teach 4 subjects__.._- 15} 1.5 5.66 || Teach 4 subjects....| 238) 11.9 5.2 
Teach 5 subjects____-- Teach 5 subjects....| 6.1 9.2 
984 2,002 


oe G.: Fourth Yearbook, Nat. Soc. for the Study of Ed., 1905, Part 
p. 5 


*A Study of Education in Vermont, oo? No. 7, Carnegie Foundation for the 
ieemmenh of Teaching, Table VI, p. 229 

*Stewart’s data are published in the Miami University Bulletin, Series XVII, 
No. 10, pp. 71, 72; June, 1919. Oxford, Ohio. Smith’s study is an unpublished 
manuscript in the author’s possession, made from placements of graduates of 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Comparative table showing the percentage of teachers and the number of 


teachers who teach one, two, three, or four subjects in Ohio—(a) city teachers 


each 


and (b) all yee * high schools, with the average load in hours carried by 
group—based on S. F. Stewart’s ijvestigation, 1918, and D. R. Smith’s, 1923, 
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In Smith’s study, 98.8 per cent of the teachers are included in three 
groups, which teach from one to three subjects; in Stewart’s study, 
91.8 per cent of the teachers are included in four groups, teaching one 
to four subjects. Stewart’s total percentage is 97.97, instead of 100; 
hence, some of his data are probably inaccurate. The averages com- 
puted from the above table are as follows: 


984 teachers taught an average of 1.6 subjects per teacher 
2,002 teachers taught an average of 2.3 subjects per teacher 


The difference is caused, of course, by the fact that Smith’s data are 
from city teachers only, and Stewart’s include data from rural, and 
hence smaller, schools in a greater degree. A noticeable fact is that 
the load in hours is practically constant and very similar in both stud- 
ies. 

Josselyn’s data for Kansas, reported in 1914, make comparisons be- - 
tween the preparation and the subjects taught.® 


One Two | Turee | Four | Five Six | TorTats 
Number of subjects prepared 
SEO aan 385 656 401 151 20 3 | 1,616 
Number of subjects teaching} 441 489 465 227 51 11 | 1,684 
Torat | None ToTaL 
Cases of correlation of teaching and training- __ 736 803 65 1,604 


From the above data the average number of subjects per teacher 
has been computed; it is 2.3+ subjects. The average number of sub- 
jects the teacher prepared to teach, likewise computed, is 2.17+. The 
cases of less than total correlation in preparation and teaching num- 
ber 868 out of 1,604, or 54+ per cent. In other words, over half of 
the teachers found themselves required to teach more subjects than 
they had prepared to teach. Slightly more than 90 per cent of the 
1,684 teachers are included in the group teaching a range of one to 
four subjects. 

The number of subjects taught by high-school teachers in Wash- 
ington was studied and reported by Koos and Woody.* They tabu- 
lated their data on the basis of size of school into three groups, as fol- 
lows: Group I, schools with 30 or more teachers; Group II, schools 
with 11 to 30 teachers; and Group III, schools with 10 or less teachers. 


‘Bulletin, University of Kansas, XV: 52, 53 (July 1, 1914). 
*Koos and Woody: Training of Teac hers in the Accredited Hi, igh Schools of 
Washington, Eighteenth Yearbook, N. S. S. E. (1919), Part I, pp. 213-219. 


‘ 
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Distrisution, In PeRcentaGcEs, or 473 TEACHERS, 
Accorpinc To Size or anp Num- 
NuMBER OF Susyects BER OF Supyects TauGutT 
I II Ill RS 
75.5% 55.5% 24.5% 261 
18.8 32.5 32.0 124 
3.8 8.5 24.5 53 
Number of Teachers___.._._____-- 213 117 143 473 


These data show about an even division between the number teach- 
ing one subject and the number teaching more than one subject—viz., 
261 cases and 212 cases, respectively. Nearly 93 per cent of the teach- 
ers are included in a group teaching a range of one to three subjects. 

The teachers placed by the University of Washington in 1916-17 
had the following distribution as to the number of subjects they 
taught: 


Numser or SuBjEcts Per Cent or TEACHERS 


From these data it will be seen that the most typical situation of 
the beginning teacher is to teach three subjects. Forty-one per cent 
teach one or two subjects, and the balance, 58 per cent, teach three or 
more subjects. Of these teachers, 95.4 per cent are included in a 
group teaching a range of one to four subjects. 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN MIssouRI (1916-17)7 


No. Per Cent 


"Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: The Professional 
ae of Teachers for the American Public Schools, Bulletin 14 (1920), p. 


= 
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From these data it is apparent that 60 per cent of the high-school 
teachers teach two or more subjects, and 93 per cent are included in 
a group which teaches a range of one to three subjects. 

Dr. Clifford Woody collected data on this problem as they con- 
cerned 146 prospective teachers trained at the University of Michigan 
and as these teachers began teaching in the school year 1922-23.8 
All teachers concerned were located in cities varying from 1,000 popu- 
lation up to 15,000 and larger. The major portion were in school 
communities of 2,000 to 15,000. He groups the number of subjects 
taught according to the size of city and to several different ways of 
defining “subjects.” The following represent typical findings: 


NuMBER oF oF Cities 
SuBjects 


Medians - - By second method of defining ‘‘sub- 
ject.’ 
Medians- 3.33 131 2.6 By third definition. 


These facts again show the well-known tendency for the number of 
subjects to be in inverse ratio to the size of the school community. 

C. J. Anderson collected data on the number of subjects taught by 
high-school teachers in Wisconsin, and from his tables the following 
data have been derived: 


Numser or Susjects Mayor Supject 
Mayor Susyecr 

0 1 2 3 4 
ON ene 339 316 161 42 11 0 869 
| SESE 126 240 176 73 8 0 623 
46 84 47 10 1 0 188 
19 64 15 0 0 103 
REET 3 13 6 6 0 0 28 
4 10 5 0 0 0 19 
athematics..........-- 225 241 156 70 0 0 722 
Library Science__-__--_- 31 112 105 44 7 0 299 
Agriculture. 27 36 37 22 + 0 126 
22 17 5 1 0 0 45 
SEES 67 23 7 1 0 0 98 
326 60 41 35 4 1 467 
Home Economics... 221 61 15 1 0 0 298 
Manual Arts..........-- 181 34 9 6 0 0 230 
1,667 {1,311 785 316 35 1 4,115 
Percentages... 40.5 31.861 19.07 85 .02 100 


"Woody, C.: Number of Subjects Taught by Graduates of the University of 
a Who Began Teaching in the 1922-23 School Year, Ed. Admin. & Super., 
: 868-384 (September, 1924). 


= 
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From the above table it is found that 91.43 per cent of these teach- 
ers are included in the three groups which teach a range of one to 
three subjects.® 

Miss Lillian Shock made a study of the requests made to the teacher- 
placement committee of George Peabody College for Teachers in 1920, 
and found the following results: 


359 calls were for teachers of one subject alone 
534 calls were combinations of subjects 


In six subjects—Home Economics, Science, Education, Manual 
Arts, Music, and Commercial Education—the calls for teachers of 
one subject exceeded the calls for combinations of subjects.!° 

Dr. H. W. James (in an unpublished study) found that in Ala- 
bama “out of 541 high-school teachers, 322 had to teach some other 
subject than their major.”!!_ This is approximately 60 per cent. 

From information given by Miss Beall on Kentucky the following 
data are derived: 


Noumser or Susjects Frequency | Per Cent 


These data are approximations, yet 91 per cent of the teachers are 
included in a group which teaches a range of one to three subjects.12 
The situation in Minnesota has been reported by Hutson. His data, 
classified by size of schools as defined by number of teachers, are as 
follows: 
Group I—Schools of 30 or more teachers 
Group II—Schools with 11-29 teachers 


Group III—Schools with 10 or fewer teachers 
Group IV—High-school departments of state graded schools 


"Table compiled from Anderson, C. J.: The Status of Teachers in Wisconsin, 
State Department of Education, Madison, Wis., pp. 145-152. 

*Quoted from Willey’s study. 

“Quoted from a letter from Dr. James. 

“Beall, Mary: Kentucky High School Quarterly, X: 20, 21 (July, 1924). 
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Groups 
Numser or Susjects TaAucHT Torats | Per Cent 
I Bi IV 

104 3 519 45.9 

98 37 296 26.2 

81 34 175 15.6 

49 29 97 8.6 

9 19 32 2.8 

3 4 8 ie 
1 1 2 .017 

345 127 1,129 


These data show that 87.7 per cent of the teachers are included in 
a group which teaches a range of one to three subjects, and the group 
with a range of one to four subjects is 96.3 per cent.'* 

In the state of New York, data on 913 teachers in village and rural 
high schools in 1920-21 are as follows: 


S1zE oF SCHOOL IN No. oF SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY EACH 
ENROLLMENT TEACHER—MEDIAN 
50 pupils 3.8 (20% taught 5 or more subjects) 
51-99 pupils 3.2 
100+ pupils 2.7 


In each group many teachers gave instruction in four and in five 
subjects ; 264 teachers taught four or more subjects.‘ 
Kirby made a study of teaching combinations of Iowa high-school 
teachers in 1924-25. He included teachers distributed as follows 
among high schools: 


Schools enrolling 1,000 or more pupils, 5 schools___--_-~--- 281 teachers 
Schools efirolling 500 to 999 pupils, 10 schools_....._.____-- 332 teachers 
Schools enrolling 100 to 499 pupils, 40 schools___._...-___- 468 teachers 
Schools enrolling less than 99 pupils, 90 schools.___._.___- 397 teachers 


In his replies are found data on the number of subjects taught as 
follows: 


Teaching two 214, or 34.5% 


His data on other cases do not lend themselves to this study.'5 


*Hutson, P. W.: Training of High School Teachers of Minnesota, Bulletin, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Ed. Monog., 3; December 10, 1923; pp. 6-10. 

“Rural School Survey of New York State; The Rural High Schools, pp. 39-42. 

*Kirby, T. J.: Subject Combinations in a High School Teacher’s Program, Ex- 
—— a University of Iowa, College of Education Series, No. 14; Novem- 
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Mr. W. M. Willey studied data collected by the state high-school in- 
spector of Tennessee for 1923-24. “Subject” he does not define, but 
he designated a teacher as a teacher of a subject when one subject was 
taught by that teacher more than was any other subject. “All Eng- 
lish teachers listed (246) means that there are 246 teachers in Ten- 
nessee teaching more English than anything else.” 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY TEACHERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS OF TENNESSEE!6 


One Two | Turee | Four Five Six NuMBER 
or Sus- Sus- Sus- Sus- Sus- Sus- OF 
JECT jects | jecrs | jects | yecrs | jects | TEACHERS 
3 to 5 teachers.._._____- 90 448 179 51 19 6 793 
6 to 10 teachers__._____- 92 162 27 288 
11 to 15 teachers________ 32 50 
313 642 206 58 19 6 1,244 
Percentages of 1924____- 25 51.6 16.5 4.5 1.5 4 100 


It will be noticed that 93.3 per cent of these teachers are included 
in a group which teaches a range of one to three subjects. 

Mr. E. E. Ramsey, State School Inspector for Indiana, presented 
data from Indiana bearing on this problem before a session of one 
of the associations which met in Cincinnati with the N. E. A. in Feb- 
ruary, 1925.17 Using the designation of the chief subject the Indi- 
ana teachers taught, he reported as follows: 


460 teachers of English taught English alone 
528 teachers of English taught other subjects 
825 teachers of mathematics taught mathematics alone 
816 teachers of mathematics taught other subjects 
9 teachers of physical geography taught physical geography alone 
452 teachers of my geography taught er subjects 
257 teachers of history taught history alone 
722 teachers of history taught other subjects 
161 teachers of Latin taught Latin alone 
522 teachers of Latin taught other subjects 


4,252 = total represented in study 
1,212 = total teaching but one subject, or 28.5% 
3,040 = total teaching more than one subject, or 71.5% 


Mr. J. P. Lozo found, in an unpublished study, that of 2,490 teach- 
ers in first and second-grade high schools in Pennsylvania, 1,400 were 
teaching one subject and 1,090 were teaching two or more subjects. 


“Unpublished Master’s thesis, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1924. 
“Quoted from Willey’s study. 


‘ 
‘ 
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Whether or not he secured data showing the typical situation, we do 
not know. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN PREPARATION AND ACTUAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY 
2,588 PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS 


Confined to teaching in their major teaching subjects exclusively... 599, 23.60% 


Confined to teaching in their minor teaching subjects exclusively... 183, 17.21% 
Confined to teaching in both major and minor teaching subjects 
Confined to teaching in neither major nor minor teaching subjects. 119, 4.69% 
Teaching in major or minor teaching subjects and others_________ 894, 35.22% 
2,538 


Dr. B. R. Buckingham studied the problem of supply and demand 
of trained teachers in Ohio, and is embodying the data in a mono- 
graph. It gives consideration to the number of subjects teachers are 
prepared to teach and to related problems. In a preliminary report 
he gives the following data on “strictly new teachers who were sub- 
ject teachers in secondary schools:” 900 taught one subject; 467 
taught two subjects. “The remaining one-fourth taught 8 to 8 differ- 
ent subjects.!* J. M. Smith has recently collected facts on this prob- 
lem from high-school teachers in Louisiana. The following are his 
figures : 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS IN LOUISIANA HIGH SCHOOLS TEACHING 
ONE, Two, oR More SUBJECTS 


Number or SuBjEcts | 1 2 3 | + 5 TorTats 


Number of teachers teaching each combination 
Percentages of teachers teaching each combina- 


602 | 756 | 310 
35.21 44.1! 18.1 


41 3 1,712 
2.4 100 


The total percentages or the three larger groups is 97.4 per cent of 
all, which shows, again, a range of three subjects as the most likely 
possibility for a prospective teacher.'® 

J. I. Cretzinger completed a study of high-school teaching combi- 
nations of teachers in 145 high schools in Pennsylvania, 145 high 
schools of Missouri, and 1,262 high-school teachers placed by the 
Pennsylvania state teachers bureau in 1922-24. The data are not 
organized to show the actual number of subjects taught by the teach- 
ers included, but such facts as he found do not show any tendencies 
differing from the other studies.?° 


“Ed. Research Bulletin, IV: 224 (May, 1925). 
“Smith, J. M.: Training of High School Teachers in Louisiana, Doctor’s thesis, 
in progress (1926), Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Master’s thesis, Pennsylvania State College (June, 1925). 


_| 
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The tendencies for all the states and other units included in this 
review are shown in the following tabular recapitulation. In this 
table the range of percentage of teachers included is approximately 
90 per cent in each case, the exact percentage having been previously 
stated for the tendency of each study. For example, the data from 
Louisiana, given exactly, is interpreted as follows: 97.4 per cent of 
the high-school teachers of Louisiana are included in a group which 
teaches from one to three subjects; and, therefore, prospective teach- 
ers should expect to be called upon to teach not less than three sub- 
jects and should be prepared to teach three. 


. After Dexter for the entire country (1905)_.......-------.---.------- 3 subj 


1 ects 

2. In Vermont as shown by the Carnegie survey...--------------------- 3 subjects 

3. In Ohio as shown by Stewart (rural and city).....------------------- 1 to 4 subjects 

4. In Ohio as shown by D. R. Smith (city)_.__...--------------------- 1 to 3 subjects 

6. In Washington as shown by Koos and Woody----.-------.---------- 1 to 3 subjects 

7. In Washington as shown by placement records......----------------- 1 to 4 subjects 

8. In Missouri as shown by Carnegie survey. ..-.---------------------- 1 to 3 subjects 
10. In Wisconsin as shown by Anderson.............------------------- 1 to 3 subjects 
11. In Tennessee as shown by Shock................-------------- More than one subject 
15. In Minnesota as shown by Hutson. ---.....-.-.-.------------------ 1 to 3 subjects 
16. In rural school survey of New York. .............-..------.-------- 3 to 5 subjects 
1 to 3 subjects 
19. In Pennsylvania as shown by Lozo-........------------------ ia? 1 to 2 (?) subjects 
20. In Ohio as shown by Buckingham.--..........-....,--------------- 1 to 2 (?) subjects 
21. In Louisiana as shown by J. M. Smith..__----.----- , GEE 1 to 3 subjects 


These data are further confirmed, for the Southern states, by an 
unpublished study which the writer is not free to quote. 

As was shown by Dexter in 1905, the typical high-school teacher 
taught three subjects; and, as is true now, such a teacher is most 
likely to be called upon to teach one to three subjects, as they are de- 
fined in current practice and by the investigators whose studies are 
summarized here. Certainly, then, as a typical condition, teacher- 
preparing institutions should recognize this fact derived from actual 
conditions and should reorganize their curricula and requirements so 
as to prepare high-school teachers to meet such a situation. True, 
there should be some flexibility in the matter, but we have probably 
far to go before we need worry about the need for flexibility. 

The studies by Josselyn and Lozo and data shown in the other stud- 
ies, but not quoted here, indicate that the placement service now de- 
veloped on behalf of teachers does not succeed very well in locating 
them in positions they are especially qualified to fill. 

The number of subjects taught by each teacher is in inverse ratio, 
apparently, to the size of the high school as measured by the size of 


+ 
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the teaching staff. The data previously given on Vermont high 
schools show that, as the number of teachers per school increases, the 
number of subjects per teacher decreases. This is probably the cause 
for an analogous variation in the data from Kansas, as follows: 


Numser or Susjects | 1 2 3 4 | 5 | 6 
3 


iilmGhiiei | 385| 656} 401| 1511 20 | 


Stewart’s data are more detailed :? 


1. In schools having 2 full-time teachers, 94.4% taught from 3 to 6 subjects 

2. In schools having 2-4 full-time teachers, 83.4% taught from 2-4 subjects 

3. In schools having 4-7 full-time teachers, 90% taught from 1-3 subjects 

4. In schools having 7-11 full-time teachers, 90% taught from 1-2 subjects 

5. In schools having 11-16 full-time teachers, 97.4% taught from 1-3 subjects 

6. In schools having over 16 full-time teachers, 98.8% taught from 1-2 subjects 

Similar data are found in the facts cited from Hutson for Minne- 
sota, the Rural School Survey of New York, and Willley’s study of Ten- 
nessee. Yet teacher-preparing institutions seemingly disregard this 
fact. It is not an easy matter to predict precisely where a new teacher 
will be located, but it would be comparatively easy to prepare for such 
contingencies regarding placement in schools as are shown herein to 
be common practice, requiring most teachers to instruct in from one 
to four subjects. 

Smith and Stewart show the teaching load in hours per day as prac- 
tically constant in schools of different sizes, except for those teachers 
teaching two subjects. This is a problem needing further study. 

To render the best service in teaching, the prospective teacher 
should be prepared to teach those subjects he is called upon later to 
teach. But how many subjects shall be included? There must be 
some limit. Students in Vermont, in 1913, looking forward to teach- 
ing in Vermont’s fifty-eight high schools, would have faced the neces- 
sity of preparing to teach 4 different subjects, because the median 
number taught by all teachers then was 3.3 subjects. In Ohio, in 
1918, according to Stewart’s study, students should have been pre- 
paring to teach 3 subjects, because the median number was then 2.3. 
Those actually going into cities, however, may have reduced the num- 
ber to 2 subjects, because the median in practice was 1.6 subjects per 
teacher. In 1914 the Kansas teachers should have been preparing 
to teach 3 subjects, because the median number then being taught per 
teacher was 2.3. Lastly, the teachers for Michigan cities in 1922-23 
should have been preparing to teach 3 subjects, because the medians 
for the numbers of subjects being taught were 2.4 and 2.6. 


*"Miami University Bulletin, Series XVII, No. 10, pp. 71, 72 (June, 1919). 
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From the data thus far given it would seem wise to demand prep- 
aration in three different subjects, because only in cities is the num- 
ber of subjects less than two, and beginning teachers usually start 
their work in rural, village, and small city high schools. It might be 
a part of wisdom also to make the number four, because most teachers 
begin in such places. 

Very little data are at hand to show how well the training institu- 
tions recognize this need. In colleges with departments of education 
it is a common practice for each student to have a major and in some 
cases a minor. Here, then, is an apparent and great discrepancy be- 
tween demand for service and supply to meet that demand. 

Thus far the data have been concerned with the status of the teach- 
er’s load of instruction. It is desirable to consider the matter also 
from the view of what is desirable in an efficient teacher. The writer 
posits that a high degree of specialization in one field to the exclusion 
of other subjects is undesirable, and that acquaintance with many 
fields, with a control knowledge of standard portions of three or four, 
is a much more desirable condition. A teacher of English who is well 
acquainted not only with English, but with French and German lan- 
guages and literatures, possesses a fund of knowledge with which he 
can do the following things: (1) Use variety in content as a means of 
maintaining interest; (2) enrich the content by using correlated ma- 
terial from German and French, and thus broaden the learner’s knowl- 
edge; (3) possibly have a better basis for the use of literature for 
directing and stimulating the growth of ideals; (4) be a more expert 
thinker in language problems, and thus more accurate in directing 
learners in such work; (5) probably be more tolerant and sympathetic 
with other fields of knowledge than English and maybe more tolerant 
and humane in attitude toward other peoples. These the writer posits 
as theoretically desirable conditions. They might be illustrated by 
combinations like those of mathematics, science, and history. 

One fundamental fact of learning has a bearing upon this matter. 
If we view learning as the establishment of new traits or the better- 
ment of traits already possessed, we know that the ease of recall is a 
very important factor in the use of possessed knowledge. This ease 
of recall is increased by increasing the number of well-established 
connections or associations or relations. If one learns so well as to 
be somewhat of a specialist in history, and then builds well into his 
knowledge data from English, economics, sociology, government, and 
science, he has increased the possibility of recall of his possessed data 
in history, which in turn makes possible better recall of related data 
in other fields. True, just as great a number of associations could be 
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established by a study of history alone, but the value of the recalled 
data would be those of history alone; whereas in the present example 
the value would be those coming from relating several fields of knowl- 
edge. It may be said, then, that conditions of ease of recall are fa- 
vored by such a plan, and the values possible from it are greater than 
from high specialization in one subject.?? 

If we assume that the four-year course of 120 semester hours’ work 
is to be typical of the quantity of preparation of secondary schools, 


we can make an arrangement to meet these conditions in a manner 
like the following: 


Specialization in one subject__....._.___- ere maximum of 30 semester hours 
Preparation in a second subject. maximum of 20 semester hours 
Preparation in a third subject.___..........---- maximum of 20 semester hours 
Prerequisites and other courses_...._......--.-- maximum of 30 semester hours 


With some flexibility, a scheme of this kind can be adjusted to secure 
10-15 semester hours in a fourth subject by slightly reducing the 
amounts allotted to each of the four groups listed above. 

The data now existing show that high-school teachers in the United 
States must teach more than one subject. The tendency is probably 
two to four subjects. The proportion teaching but one subject is im- 
portant, and these teachers are in the larger city high schools. The 
type of work to be done demands that teacher-preparing institutions 
organize their curricula and placement of teachers to recognize this 
fact. It is further held that preparation should include specializa- 
tion in at least one field, and that in some cases more than three sub- 
jects should be included in the preparation. The writer believes that 
for teachers of secondary-school pupils such a distribution of prepara- 
tion is better than high specialization in but one field, and that there 
are advantages for the pupils taught not possible in the other highly 
specialized preparation. This paper contains some data on related 
problems which will receive consideration later, chief of which is the 
problem of what the desirable combinations of subjects should be for 
the preparation of secondary-school teachers in the United States. 


™Cf. Thorndike: Educational Psychology, Briefer Course, pp. 254-256. 


THE MISSION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


JAMES M. GLASS 


Consulting Director of Junior High Schools 
Florida State Department of Public Instruction 


The Junior High School has been nationally accepted as the solu- 
tion of many pressing and universal educational problems. Like an 
educational awakening, it has spread in fifteen years through all 
forty-eight states. No school system, no administrator, no teacher 
who has caught the new vision has been the same since, provided that 
school system, administrator, or teacher has awakened to the mission 
of the Junior High School. 

He who is content to appropriate the lifeless form and refuses the 
challenge of the new life-giving spirit of the Junior High School will 
continue to wonder what it is all about. He who catches the vision 
of its mission and accepts the challenge to readjust his theory and 
practice in accord with it will experience a new birth in his personal 
and professional life. In the one case the Junior High School becomes 
a static unit in the public-school system. In the other case it becomes 
a dynamic and pivotal center of reconstruction. 

The first mission of the Junior High School is this: It seeks to 
convert an unarticulated school system of eight years of elementary 
education and four years of secondary education into an articulated 
and continuous twelve-year school system. To this end the Junior 
High School becomes the unit of transition to weld together elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

The Junior High School at no point in its three years is either 
wholly elementary or wholly secondary. It is a new composite of 
both. It begins by continuing “common integrating education.” It 
carries forward progressively its transitional articulation of elemen- 
tary and secondary courses of study. It closes by starting the differ- 
entiation of secondary education. It continues the elementary school; 
it codrdinates the school system; and it starts the secondary school. 
Stated in terms of pupil experience, the Junior High School is the 
bridge over which its pupils pass from the irresponsible age of boy- 
hood and girlhood to the increasingly responsible age and richer expe- 
rience of adolescence. 

Let us look at the conditions from which the Junior High School 
movement originated. In the elementary school of eight years we 
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shall find the opportunity for the Junior High School. In the high 
school of four years we shall find the need for it. 

Two decades ago we experienced one of those educational tidal 
waves which have the virtue of concentrating thought and effort upon 
one objective. It was economy of time in the public school. The 
wave swept us to the conviction that the elementary school required 
only six years to complete its program. 

The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education gave the consen- 
sus of opinion thus: “The eight years heretofore given to elementary 
education have not, as a rule, been effectively utilized. The last two 
of these years in particular have not been well adapted to the needs 
of the adolescent. Many pupils lose interest and either drop out of 
school altogether or form habits of dawdling, to the serious injury of 
subsequent work. We believe that much of the difficulty will be re- 
moved by a new type of secondary education, beginning at about 
twelve or thirteen.” 

Let us translate this quotation into an affirmation. The greatest 
single contribution to American education by the elementary school 
since 1890 was such increased efficiency that its program of eight 
years could be completed in six. This increased efficiency released 
Grades 7 and 8 for a reconstructed program in secondary education, 
and thereby created the opportunity for the Junior High School. 

Where was the need? In 1905 two studies on the problem of elimi- 
nation from school, undertaken almost simultaneously by Ayres and 
Thorndike, revealed startling conditions of educational waste. It 
was discovered that, for the country as a whole, of 100 pupils who 
completed the sixth year, 79 finished the seventh, 59 completed the 
eighth, and 39 survived to the end of the ninth—a mortality of 61 per 


. cent in Grades 7, 8, and 9! Here was a desperate need for reorgani- 


zation and for the prevention of educational casualties. 

In 1890 there was one of every ten pupils of high-school age en- 
rolled in school. There is today one of every three and, in many com- 
munities, two of every three. In 1890 the aggregate enrollment was 
300,000; in 1924 it was 2,250,000. During this period the total pop- 
ulation of the country increased 70 per cent and high-school enroll- 
ment 700 per cent. This secondary-school growth is one of the phe- 
nomenal developments of our national life in the last thirty-five years. 

In 1890 the high-school curriculum was chiefly college preparation. 
But when high schools were confronted with large numbers of pupils 
who had no college objective, they accepted the challenge to meet new 
needs. The high school ceased to serve only a class and became de- 
mocratized for the mass. Let us translate this also into another affir- 
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mation: The single greatest contribution of the high school to Amer- 
ican education since 1890 was the Comprehensive High School. Dif- 
ferentiated curricula, academic, technical, commercial, practical arts, 
and fine arts were the contributions of the Comprehensive High School 
to the American ideal of equal opportunities for all. 

The day has gone when the high school was exclusively a prepara- 
tory stage to college. The day is at hand when the high school has 
become an integral part of public education for all the people. The 
Comprehensive High School has changed the heritage of eight years 
of elementary education to the universal present-day heritage of 
twelve years of continuous public education. The Comprehensive 
High School and the Junior High School created by it have combined 
to eliminate the former flag stop of the eighth year. 

The heritage of our youth today must be twelve years of public 
schooling. We are concerned with the need to create an integrated 
and articulated school system of twelve years. This is the first and 
primary mission of the Junior High School. It is the long look of 
the Junior High School to which all of us in our absorption in the 
specific problems of the first three secondary years are most likely to 
be blind. If we fail to integrate the six years of the elementary 
school with the three years of the Junior High School and the latter 
with the three years of the Senior High School, the original confusion 
of one gap will be worse confounded by the creation of two. 

Thus the first mission of the Junior High School is primarily to 
create a school of transition designed to articulate elementary and 
secondary education into one continuous and integrated school system 
of twelve years or, in the case of an extensive practice of the South 
and Southwest, of eleven years. 

To understand the second mission we must change the focus of the 
lens from the long look at the whole public-school system to the short 
look at the special functions of the Junior High School. To quote 
again the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education: “In the junior 
period emphasis should be placed upon the attempt to help the pupil 
to explore his own aptitudes and to make at least provisional choice 
of the kinds of work to which he will devote himself. In the senior 
period emphasis should be given to training in the fields thus chosen. 
This distinction lies at the basis of the organization of Junior and 
Senior High Schools.” 

Clearly, then, the two are component parts of the secondary school. 
The former initiates and the latter completes secondary education. 
Thirty years ago the high school did not need the Junior High School. 
The Comprehensive High School created the need. Differentiated 
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curricula imply electives, and electives in turn imply guidance and in- 
telligent choices. Differentiation is the function of the Senior High 
School; guidance is the function of the Junior High School. 

Two needs arose concurrently with the Comprehensive High School. 
The first was more time for secondary education. This was supplied 
by the addition of the seventh and eighth years to the secondary pe- 
riod. The second need, which is the second mission of the Junior 
High School, was to help each child to explore his own aptitudes and 
to guide him to an intelligent choice of educational differentiation. 
If the Senior High School is to furnish training in work chosen, it 
cannot also undertake the mission of the Junior High School to fur- 
nish guided exploration. This basic distinction must be respected, 
whether a school system is reorganized upon the 6-3-3 or 6-6 basis. 

No doubt the designation of 6-6 more closely approximates actual 
practice of present school administration. The fact is that there are 
still two major divisions of the twelve-year school system, but modi- 
fied into an elementary period of six years and a secondary period of 
six years. This does not imply that segregated Junior and Senior 
High Schools should not exist. Each has its own peculiar functions. 
In large school systems each is more effectively administered as a sep- 
arate-building unit. But the implication plainly is that in smaller 
systems the joint Junior-Senior High School of six years has as defi- 
nite a place in school administration. 

Whether 6-3-3 or 6-6, the Junior and Senior High Schools are 
component parts of the secondary period of the seventh-twelfth years. 
All tendencies in city, county, state, and national education associa- 
tions to designate both as secondary schools should be encouraged un- 
til Secondary Education shall invariably predicate Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 

The inherent virtue of segregated Junior and Senior High Schools 
is the increased probability, by reason of type of administration, that 
their respective functions will be strictly observed. The inherent vir- 
tue of a six-year Junior-Senior High School is the increased proba- 
bility, also by reason of type of administration, that the mutual func- 
tion to create an integrated secondary program will be as strictly 
observed. The question of respective type must be determined by 
local conditions of economy of administration. The question of dis- 
tinctive and mutual functions is in either case a matter of professional 
attitude and informed leadership. 

The long look at the Junior High School reveals its mission to the 
public-school system—to eliminate its gaps, to provide gradual and 
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progressive transition from elementary to secondary schools, and to 
integrate twelve years of public education. 

The short look at the Junior High School reveals its mission to early 
adolescent youth—to guide them from elementary education; through 
its own enlarged and enriched experiences of exploration of aptitudes, 
revelation of opportunities, and motivation of purposeful effort; and 
into the specialized or differentiated training of the Senior High 
School. 

It is important to note that the Junior High School has its own 
twofold mission. Consequently it is neither a glorified grammar 
school nor an appendix to the Senior High School. It must be a com- 
posite product of both, partaking of the nature of each, and solely 
responsible for the fulfillment of its own missions te the public-school 
system and to the early adolescent age. It must, therefore, have its 
own identity, its own purposes, and its own program of studies. 

In the light of this twofold mission let us examine some criteria 
which, in general practice today, serve for an appraisal of a real Jun- 
ior High School. 

1. Without question, the first criterion that a Junior High School 
is fulfilling its purposes is the vision of its administrators and in- 
structors. Junior High Schools vary little in organization, program 
of studies, and administration. They vary much in the conviction of 
their faculties that there is a mission for them to fulfill. Principals 
and teachers should unceasingly search for the underlying philosophy 
of the Junior High School, for the enthusiasm which rewards the 
search, and for the irresistible fascination of the spirit of the Junior 
High School. To this end every teacher should take courses in the 
“Junior High School Idea” and keep in touch with its literature to 
follow its steady progress toward its high mission. 

2. The Junior High School has become the agency to elevate into 
secondary education the study of psychology as the basis of education. 
In consequence it elevates into the secondary school the method of 
making the child rather than subject matter the focus of procedure. 
All Junior High School teachers who have been trained mostly by ex- 
perience in the elementary school know that elementary, and particu- 
larly primary, teachers have for a generation been students of child 
psychology. Herein lies the secret of their increased efficiency by rea- 
son of which the elementary school has released Grades 7 and 8 to the 
secondary school. 

The acid test of any school unit is the degree of correspondence 
between the psychology of the age with which it deals and its organ- 
ized environment of materials, method, and school life. We of the 
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secondary school have largely yet to learn by personal experience what 
this acid test implies for us. The reason is not so much our indiffer- 
ence as the fact that adolescent psychology is not the developed science 
which child psychology has become. 

Steadily, however, Junior High School literature is being enriched 
by more scientific studies of the early adolescent or pubescent age. 
A Junior High School faculty should seek every opportunity to enroll 
for what is beyond doubt the most fascinating teacher-training course 
open to them—the study of the early adolescent age. When a Junior 
High School teacher can say, as I heard a Los Angeles teacher say 
when a group of early adolescent boys marched upon the platform for 
a boys’ chorus selection, “How I love those Junior High School pu- 
pils!” that teacher has found her place and she will fill it. 

8. The enacting clause of a Junior High School is a reconstructed 
program of studies. Briefly this means a change from a vertical line 
of demarcation between elementary and secondary courses of study 
to a diagonal line of gradual articulation between them. 

Each course should proceed by natural, transitional, and progressive 
stages from its elementary to its secondary constituents. Each course 
should fuse the refinements of its allied elementary courses with the 
simpler aspects of its allied secondary courses. Each course should 
provide a survey of the subject field to the end of exploring aptitudes 
and of revealing its educational and vocational possibilities. Each 
course should deal with the problems, interests, and needs of early 
adolescence. 

Hence, the first criterion of a vision of the Junior High School mis- 
sion and the second criterion of a sympathetic understanding of the 
early adolescent age logically precede efforts at curriculum recon- 
struction. Junior High Schools which are constructively reformulat- 
ing their programs of studies in accord with the accepted purposes 
of the movement and with the steadily increasing knowledge of the 
pubescent age are effecting the curriculum reconstruction so indispen- 
sable to even an approximate realization of the Junior High School 
mission. Every true Junior High School teacher will accept without 
question assignments to participate actively in the rebuilding of the 
program of studies. 

4. The exclusively cultural-disciplinary concept of education has 
been modified, not replaced, by a modern social-practical concept. 
This new concept leads to the conviction that the socialization of the 
curriculum is a paradox without the socialization of classroom pro- 
cedure. Manifestly socialized classroom procedure makes effectual 
a socialized curriculum. In the present-day readjustment of the sec- 
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ondary curriculum the objective is the introduction of social-practical 
values, the means are socialized materials, and the method is social- 
ized classroom procedure. 

A more comprehensive and sympathetic knowledge of early adoles- 
cent psychology will save Junior High School teachers from fatal er- 
rors in instructional method. Early adolescence is characterized by a 
dynamic mental growth from the vicarious thinking life of the child to 
the independent thinking life of the adolescent. The early adolescent 
youth has an irrepressible instinct to think, to inquire, and to investi- 
gate for himself. He wants to discover and to understand in terms 
of his own experience. Yet his power for independent thinking and 
study has not developed to the point that he does not need guidance. 

The true Junior High School teacher is the unobtrusive leader of 
early adolescent mental expansion. He accepts the concept of the 
classroom as a laboratory, even though it challenges his former con- 
cept of it as a recitation room. He subscribes to the principle of 
“activity as the chief means of learning.” He believes in learning 
by doing. He is willing to experiment with directed learning, the 
problem-project method, the socialized recitation, and the various 
other forms in which the classroom laboratory ideal has found expres- 
sion. 

He believes that the pupil is the active participating agent in the 
classroom and that he is the passive, non-talking, directing agent. 
He is bringing to the whole secondary field a shift in point of view 
from improvement of the teacher’s method to improvement of the pu- 
pil’s learning process. He actually believes, perhaps because Junior 
High School instructors have, as a group, so largely been trained in 
elementary school method, that the child is the focus of classroom 
procedure. 

His experience convinces him that the one indispensable condition | 
for translating the theory of activity as the chief means of learning 
into classroom practice is the longer period of sixty minutes. The 
laboratory requires more time than the recitation. He is helping to 
make universal the administrative practice of six one-hour daily pe- 
riods. 

5. Guidance is a synonym for the Junior High School. The explo- 
ration of aptitudes is an individual—i. e., a guidance—problem. The 
aim of the Junior High School can be summarized in the purpose so to 
diagnose individual differences that each early adolescent may be 
wisely guided from the single curriculum of the elementary school to 
his proper curriculum placement among the multiple offerings of the 
Senior High School. 
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The guidance program has three objectives: (1) The discovery of 
individual aptitudes; (2) the discovery of educational opportunities 
for the training of aptitudes when revealed; (3) the discovery of voca- 
tional openings for the useful employment of aptitudes when revealed 
and trained. In another way of statement, the Junior High School 
offers to early adolescent youth, as he instinctively looks forward to 
his proper place in society, three visions—his own native endowment, 
the world of education, and the world of work. Concurrently three 
purposes must be fulfilled—exploration of aptitudes, revelation of 
training, and motivation of effort. 

The true Junior High School teacher, who has caught the vision and 
who comprehends the early adolescent age, subscribes in no uncertain 
terms to the practice of classroom guidance instruction. He knows 
that Junior High School children, in their expanding mental growth, 
should have their own conscious interpretation of what the Junior 
High School is planned to give them. He is convinced that they need 
to know the worlds of education and vocation, if they are wisely to be 
guided to intelligent adjustment of their individual lives. He be- 
lieves in a guidance course of study as an integral part of the pro- 
gram of studies and in the guidance classroom period as an integral 
part of the schedule of classes. 


Furthermore, the true Junior High School teacher believes in the 
vocational counselor, the girls’ adviser, the boys’ adviser, and in his 
own social, moral, and personal guidance work of the weekly home- 
room period. Experience has taught him that the Junior High School 
teacher is primarily a guide of early adolescent youth and secondarily 
a teacher of subject matter ; that guidance is the synonym and method 
of the Junior High School; and that a guidance program is the un- 
failing criterion by which to judge the worth of a Junior High School. 

6. A sixth criterion for appraisal of a Junior High School is its 
program of Junior Citizenship, more commonly called “extra-curricu- 
lar activities.” Dewey’s definition of the “school as life, not prep- 
aration for life,” is interpreted by Kilpatrick in his concept of edu- 
cation as “the continuous remaking of the child’s life upon ever richer 
and higher levels.” Thus defined, the Junior High School is primarily 
the school of early adolescent life, or, as Henry Neumann states it, 
“the special field for their activities” as Junior Citizens. 

The socialized curriculum, socialized classroom procedure, and so- 
cialized Junior Citizenship constitute a harmonious whole. They 
guarantee to the Junior High School the true ideal of early adolescent 
life as a cross-section of real living—a richer, higher level than pre- 
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adolescence and antecedent to the still richer and higher levels of mid- 
dle and late adolescence. 

Early adolescence is an age of general expansion: A physical ex- 
pansion, with its instinct for ceaseless activity; a mental expansion, 
with its instinct to rationalized understanding and its aversion to 
mechanized practice; a social expansion, with its instinct for codper- 
ative service; and an emotional expansion, with its instinct for altru- 
istic expression. A program of Junior Citizenship is the medium of 
translating these worthy instincts into useful and saving habits of 
conduct and of developing these potential powers into actual educa- 
tional assets. 

Junior High School children learn through their activities as Jun- 
ior Citizens that “the voluntary surrender of some personal good is 
the upbuilding of some community good;” and Junior High School 
teachers learn that by the exercises of Junior Citizenship “the fibers 
of democracy grow sound and strong.” 

The true Junior High School teacher knows that citizenship activi- 
ties require the unremitting and sympathetic control of the faculty. 
He knows that he must be the same unobtrusive director of the citi- 
zenship activities of the home-room group as of the directed learning 
of his classroom groups. He accepts without question his assign- 
ment as a home-room counselor, as a club sponsor, and as a director of 
activities. 

He comes to find his greatest joy as a coworker with early adoles- 
cents and his highest privilege as a vicarious participant in the free, 
unsophisticated, and joyous age of budding adolescence. He cannot 
comprehend how any organization of Grades 7, 8, 9 can be appraised 
as a real Junior High School without a program of active, living, and 
inspiring Junior Citizenship. 

7. There are building criteria by which to appraise a Junior High 
School: A library, which is the general laboratory of all classrooms; 
an auditorium, which is the source of school morals; a gymnasium, 
where new physical powers may be properly trained; health rooms, 
where unfortunate physical handicaps may be remedied; practical 
arts shops for boys and for girls, where both may be trained to worthy 
home membership; fine arts rooms, where instincts to the apprecia- 
tion of the esthetic may find expression; no study halls, to invite 
wrong habits of undirected learning; the laboratory ideal of every 
classroom, where the principle of activity as the chief means of learn- 
ing finds a stimulating environment; a students’ conference room, 
where leadership in Junior Citizenship may be trained; and ample 
administrative and supervisory quarters, where the educational lead- 
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ership of principal and advisory and supervisory associates may func- 
tion effectively. 

8. A final criterion for appraising a Junior High School is that it 
should be freed from inhibitive traditions. It is the pivotal center of 
educational experimentation. It dares to make mistakes that it may 
make progress. It protests standardization until its problems are 
solved and so long afterwards as possible. Progress has been made. 
But its mission is only partly fulfilled. Conditions in any Junior High 
School cannot become rigidly fixed without limiting progress. The 
true Junior High School will endeavor to stay in the plastic state of 
progressive development. 

The true Junior High School teacher glories in the pioneer service 
he can render to the solution of new problems. Like the pupils whom 
he guides in their expanding lives, he looks ever forward to greater 
service and more worthy achievement. He has the vision of the life 
still more abundant ever just beyond. He is alive, alert, progressive, 
splendidly professional, and full of the joy of life because he is living 
and growing. He is a true missionary, devoted in complete self- 
surrender to the mission of the Junior High School. 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM AS IT IS' 


HERBERT PATTERSON 
Dean, School of Education, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater 


At a time when there is much discussion centering in the high- 
school curriculum, it may not be amiss to examine what the actual 
curriculum of our high schools is. Perhaps there will be some modi- 
fication of our ideas concerning the ideal curriculum if we better un- 
derstand the actual curriculum. 


THE SOURCE OF THE DATA 


For five years the Oklahoma State Department of Education has 
published an annual bulletin listing the state accredited high schools. 
In this bulletin is an accurate statement of the exact number of stand- 
ard credits each high school offers in each of the subjects. A care- 
ful summary of the data included in these five bulletins furnishes the 
material for the tables which follow. 

Table I shows that in 1919-20 there were 412 accredited high 
schools, and in 1923-24 there were 606. These accredited schools 
make up more than 85 per cent of all the high schools in Oklahoma, 
since the North Central high schools are but 11 per cent of the total 
number. Only 2 per cent of the high schools are not accounted for. 
This is due to there not being a detailed report of their credits in the 
state bulletin. With an increase of nearly 50 per cent in the number 
of high schools—606 in 1923-24, as compared with 412 in 1919-20— 
one would expect that numerous changes in the curriculum would take 
place. In order to study these changes more carefully, Table II has 
been arranged, which gives the percentage of schools teaching the 
different subjects. 

Table II shows some changes in the curriculum during the five 
years, although many of the subjects seem to change but little. Eng- 
lish is taught in all of the high schools; Algebra, Geometry, History, 
and Civics, in practically all of them. Economics and Sociology are 
being taught more and more, the percentage increasing from 26 per 
cent in 1919-20 to 46 per cent in 1923-24. This means that practi- 
cally half of our schools are probably now teaching Economics and 


*A statistical study of the accredited high schools in the state of Oklahoma. A 
Uhishena High School Conference, Uni- 


paper read at the annual meeting of my 
versity of Oklahoma, November 7, 192 
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Sociology. The three languages which our high schools teach are 
Latin, French, and Spanish. Spanish is the only one which appears 
to be taught in an increasing amount. Its percentage rises from 28 


TABLE I 
OKLAHOMA HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Exclusive of North Central Schools) 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS TEACHING DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
(Years 1919-1924) 


Supject 1919-20 | 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 
379 373 466 538 574 
NS REE EI 407 384 506 551 603 
Economics and Sociology. 110 142 186 234 281 
i 332 314 378 384 369 
97 87 72 72 48 
118 116 146 161 199 
231 225 263 294 337 
130 118 117 124 116 
265 276 346 389 454 
231 231 249 323 372 
109 109 126 121 113 
60 68 59 54 67 
Commercial Law and Geography------------- 163 179 230 275 351 
197 223 269 297 373 
135 140 145 146 154 
660 43 55 56 50 28 
93 85 79 84 83 
ee eee 17 40 54 73 127 
21 50 68 91 130 
10 37 44 55 101 
Number of Schools included_-_---_.----.-.-- 412 389 508 555 606 
North Central Schools not included -- - ------- 49 54 64 76 82 
Got 14 6 10 10 20 


per cent in 1919-20 to 32 per cent in 1923-24. French is gradually 
disappearing from the high-school curriculum. It was taught in 23 
per cent of the high schools in 1919-20, but in only 7 per cent of them 
in 1923-24. Latin was taught in 80 per cent of our high schools in 
1919-20 and in 60 per cent of them in 1923-24. 


a 
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TABLE II 
OKLAHOMA HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Exclusive of North Central Schools) 
PER CENT OF SCHOOLS TEACHING DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
(Years 1919-1924) 


SuBjEcT 1919-20 | 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 
1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 
1.000 | 1.000 996 .996 
917 -966 .992 .995 
Economics and .266 .365 .421 463 
235 .223 141 129 079 
.203 .218 .165 .212 
.560 .593 .490 .581 612 
. 264 .280 .248 .218 .186 
.145 175 116 .097 .110 
Commercial Law and 395 .460 .450 .579 
.478 .573 .529 615 
.327 359 .285 .263 .254 
130 . 169 143 .122 115 
211 .249 . 248 .282 .297 
. 104 141 .110 .090 .046 
.225 .218 155 151 .120 
.050 128 .133 .212 
.024 095 .086 .099 .166 
Number of Schools included. --......-...---- 85% 86% 87% 86% 85% 
North Central Schools not included--_--_._..-- 10% 12% 10% 11% 11% 


Turning to the sciences, one notices that both Physics and Chemis- 
try are being taught in fewer of our high schools. The Chemistry 
drops from 7 per cent to 3 per cent and the Physics from 46 per cent 
to 28 per cent during the five years. The tendency for fewer schools 
to teach the natural sciences is noted also when we see that Physical 
Geography has decreased from 66 per cent to 55 per cent; Botany, 
from 31 per cent to 19 per cent; and Zodélogy, from 19 per cent to 14 
per cent. Physiology is the only natural science which was taught 
more in 1923-24 than it was five years before, having increased from 
20 per cent to 21 per cent. General Science, however, is being taught 
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in 74 per cent of our high schools, while it was taught in only 64 per 
cent of them five years ago. Agriculture has increased from 56 per 
cent to 61 per cent, while Home Economics has fallen slightly from 
55 per cent to 48 per cent. Manual Training, likewise, has dropped 
from 26 per cent to 18 per cent, but Commercial Law, Geography, 
Arithmetic, and Psychology were taught in more high schools in 
1923-24 than five years before. Music has fallen from 22 per cent 


TABLE III 
OKLAHOMA HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Exclusive of North Central Schools) 
NUMBER OF ACCREDITED UNITS IN DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
(Years 1919-1924) 


1919-20 | 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 
Supject Units | Unirs | Units | Units | Units 
532 523%) 653%) 715%) 769% 
490 482 571%) 649 66914 
1,319 | 1,641 | 1,843 | 2,048% 
Economics and 66% 92 126%) 182%) 213% 
167 153 131 125 86 
9 193 235 267 332 
18914] 170%) 177%) 170 173 
28 25% 19 22 2344 
42 43 42 4814 65 
262%| 274%4| 344 387 449 
226%) 252 295%) 393 454 
319%4| 337%) 390%) 43514) 448 
127%) 131 156%| 154 137% 
45% 544% 42% 47 52% 
Commercial Law and Geography--__--.---.__- 103%} 116 146 172 222% 
62 81%) 105 93 103 
Methods and Reviews...............-------- 50 62 60 58 41 
72%) 122%) 120%) 147 14914 
Payecel Education......................-.- 9% 23% 28% 37% 
Literary Activities........_._- ELLOS 5 19 22 27% 50% 
Average number of Units per School_-_-------- 16.7 18.1 16.4 16.7 16.6 
Number of Schools included___._...--------- 412 389 508 555 606 
North Central Schools not included_------_-- 49 54 64 76 82 
14 6 10 10 20 
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to 12 per cent, but Physical Education, Public Speaking, and Literary 
Activities show steady growth. 

While Tables I and II deal with the number of schools which teach 
each subject, Tables III and IV have to do with the number of units 
taught in each subject. 

TABLE IV 
OKLAHOMA HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Exclusive of North Central Schools) 
PER CENT EACH SUBJECT IS OF WHOLE CURRICULUM 
(Years 1919-1924) 


1919-20 | 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 
SuBJEcT Per Per PER PER PER 
Cent | Cent | Cent | Cent | Cent 
.0708 | .0681 | .0684 | .0699 | .0662 
.1893 | .1904 | .1965 | .1985 | .2026 
Economics and Sociology.------------------- .0096 | .0130 | .O151 | .1096 | .0211 
0241 0216 | .0156 0134 0085 
Physics - - - 0274 0240 | .0212 0183 0171 
1 0036 | .0022 0023 0023 
Physical Geography - - - - ------ 0191 0178 | .0165 | .0170 | .0173 
.0110 | .0097 | .0082 | .0078 | .0064 
.0067 | .0060 | .0053 | .0055 | .0047 
.0060 | .0060 | .0050 | .0052 | .0064 
.0378 | .0387 | .0411 .0416 | .0445 
.0327 | .0356 | .0334 | .0423 | .0449 
Home Economics... -------- .0462 | .0476 | .0467 | .0469 | .0443 
.0184 | .0185 | .0187 | .0165 | .0136 
.0065 | .0077 | .0050 | .0050 | .0051 
Commercial Law and Geography- ------------ .0149 | .0163 .1074 | .0185 .0226 
.0142 | .0157 | .0161 .0159 | .0183 
.0126 | .0133 | .0122 | .0109 | .0109 
.0089 | .O115 | .0125 | .0100 | .0101 
.0062 | .0070 | .0075 | .0084 | .0089 
Methods and .0072 | .0087 | .0071 .0062 | .0040 
.0104 | .0173 | .0144 | .0158 | .0147 
.0013 | .0033 | .0032 | .0040 | .0063 
_...| .0015 | .0037 | .0043 | .0052 | .0070 
.0007 | .0026 | .0026 | .0029 | .0049 
Number of Schools included_-_._....-...--_- 85% 86% 87% 86% 85% 
North Central Schools not included ---_______- 10% 12% 10% 11% 11% 
2% 1% 1% 1% 2% 


Table IV shows that English makes up 20 per cent of the whole 
high-school curriculum; History, which has increased slightly dur- 
ing the five years, adds 20 per cent more; Algebra and Geometry 
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together add 14 per cent more; and Latin, about 7 per cent. These 
five subjects—English, History, Algebra, Geometry, and Latin—make 
up 62 per cent of the entire high-school curriculum. Five years be- 
fore, these same five subjects made up 64 per cent of the curriculum, 
Latin then being taught a little more and History a little less. 

The other twenty-four subjects listed furnish the remaining 37 per 
cent of the curriculum. The only ones which reach 1 per cent or 
more are, in the order of their prominence, the following: Agricul- 
ture (4 per cent), General Science (4 per cent), Home Economics 
(4 per cent), Spanish (3 per cent), Commercial Law and Geography 
(2 per cent), Economics and Sociology (2 per cent), Arithmetic (1 
per cent), Physical Geography (1 per cent), Physics (1 per cent), 
Music (1 per cent), Manual Training (1 per cent), Bookkeeping (1 
per cent), and Stenography (1 per cent). These thirteen subjects 
furnish 31 per cent of the curriculum. Five years ago these same 
thirteen subjects made up nearly 28 per cent of the curriculum. 

The remaining eleven subjects, in the order of their prominence, are 
as follows: Psychology, French, Public Speaking, Physiology, Bot- 
any, Physical Education, Drawing, Literary Activities, Zodlogy, 
Methods and Reviews, and Chemistry. These eleven subjects to- 
gether furnish 6 per cent of the curriculum. Five years ago these 
same eleven subjects made up 7 per cent of the curriculum. 

Such facts emphasize the stability of the curriculum. Changes 
take place but slowly, and there seems to be little indication of any 
direction in which the curriculum of Oklahoma high schools is moving. 
Slight changes, however, might lead one to believe that there are cer- 
tain general movements. If, for example, the entire foreign language 
teaching be considered, in 1923-24 Latin, Spanish, and French make 
up 11 per cent of the curriculum, while five years before the same 
three foreign languages furnished 15 per cent of the curriculum. 

Again, if the natural sciences be considered, in 1923-24 Physics, 
Chemistry, Physical Geography, Botany, Zoédlogy, and Physiology 
make up 5 per cent of the curriculum, while five years before the 
same six sciences furnished 7 per cent of the curriculum. General 
Science during this same period increased from 3 per cent to 4 per 
cent. 

History increased about 114 per cent during the five-year period, 
and Economics and Sociology increased more than 1 per cent. 

When these facts are considered, one might conclude that the cur- 
riculum is very slowly changing toward more general courses, such 
as History, Economics, Sociology, and General Science. One of the 
reasons for this may be the financial. It is interesting to note that 
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the falling off is in those subjects which cost most. In the Report 
of the Committee of Fifteen of the California High School Teachers 
Association on Secondary Education in 1923 (pages 94, 95) it is 
shown that in high schools enrolling less than 100 students the most 
expensive subjects are Mechanic Arts, Mechanical Drawing, Art, 
Home Economics, and Latin; while the least expensive are Physical 
Education, English, Mathematics, Music, History and Social Sciences, 
and General Science. 

Is it not possible that the real influences working in the shaping of 
the high-school curriculum are largely financial rather than educa- 
tional? With a very definite maximum levy allowed by law and with 
a steadily increasing high-school enrollment, it is not at all strange 
that such should be the case. If the curriculum is to be determined 
by educational principles rather than economic necessity, then better 
methods of financing our public schools must be found. 
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A COUNTY PROGRAM OF INVESTIGATION 
IN READING 


MRS. CASSIE B. BURTON 
Formerly Supervisor of Schools, Hamilton County, Tenn. 


This paper reports a county-wide program of investigation of abil- 
ity and improvement in reading carried on in Hamilton County, Tenn. 
The schools included are chiefly rural. A few are suburban to the 
city of Chattanooga, the county seat, but none belong to the city school 
system itself. The study covered from the third through the eighth 
grade. 

The main purpose of this work in reading was to increase the abil- 
ity of the children to comprehend and to increase the rate of reading. 
Tests during the previous school year showed our pupils to be much 
below the United States standard, both in comprehension and in rate. 

Minor aims of the study were: (1) to test certain methods of teach- 
ing reading—an inquiry not reported here; (2) to find out what 
grades made the most rapid progress in rate and in ability to com- 
prehend; (3) to compare the efficiency of our one-teacher, our two- 
teacher, and our three-or-more-teacher schools; and (4) to encourage 
a really scientific attitude on the part of our teachers toward the teach- 
ing of reading—an attitude which we believe is a necessary one in all 
“good” teaching. 

At the first regular monthly meeting, in October, we discussed our 
reading program for the year, the tests we were going to use, the aims 
of the program, and the method of procedure. One of the chief ques- 
tions was how to get reading material, easy reading material. If any 
one, from perusal of this article, wants to carry out a similar study, 
he must have a wealth of easy reading material at his command. 

Every teacher was asked to give the Otis Group Intelligence Test to 
the pupils in her room, the Primary examination for Grades Three 
and Four, and the Advanced for Grades Five, Six, Seven, and Eight. 
A course in intelligence testing had been given to our county teachers 
the previous year, and they were, therefore, familiar with the giving 
of such tests. The intelligence test was for the teachers’ benefit. If 
a third grade in one school made much more progress than a third 
grade in another school, the teacher could judge whether or not her 
work was getting good results by a study of the I.B.’s in her room. 
Some of the teachers used the Illinois General Intelligence Scale. No 
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effort was made to have a record of the intelligence test scores other 
than that the teacher should have a copy and that a copy should be 
filed in the office of the principal. 

The Monroe Standardized Reading Tests, Revised, Form 2, were 
given in November—Test I to Grades Three, Four, and Five, Test II 
to Grades Six, Seven, and Eight. These were furnished from the 
office. The teachers gave the Thorndike-McCall Reading Test, Form 
1. The one type of reading test was used as a check on the other 
type. It was found that a few children ranked much higher on the 
Thorndike-McCall than on the Monroe. 

A record of the results of the Monroe tests of each school in the 
county was filed in the office of the supervisor in this form: 


SCHOOL 
CoMPREHENSION Rate Crass STANDARD 
Name Acs Score Score MeEpIAN 
Comprehen-| Comprehen- 
sion_____- 


The following directions were sent to each teacher, with a request 
that they be carried out for a period of eight weeks, beginning from 
the giving of the first reading tests: 


I. Training in Rapid Silent Reading— 
A. Directions: 
1, To the teachers. 


a. Allow thirty minutes per day for the work in all the grades ex- 
cept the second; in this allow twenty minutes. (The 
second-grade teachers carried out the same program, 
excepting that they did not use the Monroe and Thorn- 
dike-McCall tests.) 

b. Choose easy, interesting material. 


c. In order to assist the pupils as much as possible and to moti- 
vate the reading period, give definite preparation. 

(1) Thought preparation.—This should be to arouse curiosity 
or interest in what is to be read. For instance, put 
the title on the board, then ask children to guess what 
the story is to be like. Any method arousing the inter- 
est of the children and enlisting their attention will do. 

(2) Word preparation.—The teacher should select all the dif- 
ficult words and phrases the children are likely to 
stumble over. These should be put on the board and dis- 
cussed briefly. Make this period of preparation short. 
It should not exceed five minutes out of the thirty. 


| 
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d. Have each pupil keep a chart or graph of his daily perform- 


ance—a rate chart and a comprehension chart. The 
“how to make a graph” should be taught at some other 
period. A record for the room, say for a period of two 
weeks, should be displayed in a prominent place and 
frequently compared with the chart from the same 
grade in another school. 


2. To be given to the pupils by the teacher.—Point out to the pupils the 


advantages of a rapid rate of reading. Try to get the 
children to see it in terms of their own interests and 
pleasure. Show the low records in our county: How 
poorly we comprehend and how slowly we read in 
comparison with other average children. Show what 
pupils have done and what they can do if they try. 
Reiterate the fact that just to be up to the average 
we must raise our records greatly. Carefully direct 
where the lesson is to be begin—such as, “Open your 
books on page 65; we shall begin at the middle para- 
graph. Put your fingers in the place, then close your 
books.” See that every one finds the place. Tell the 
children you want them to read as fast as they can, but 
to remember they are going to be called on to tell what 
they read. Say: “While reading, do not move your 
lips or your tongue. Do not pronounce the words to 
yourself, as this will cause you to read more slowly 
than you otherwise would. I want to see how much 
you can read in four minutes. See if you can read 
faster today than you read yesterday. I want you to 
mark the word where you are when I say ‘stop.’ Ready, 
open your books, begin.” Allow the pupils to read four 
minutes. Then have them reproduce what they have 
read, either by having them answer definite questions 
which you have prepared or by having them tell what 
they have read. Continue this process throughout the 
period, only make the reading periods ten minutes in- 
stead of four, or you may let the children continue 
reading until they have finished the article or story. 
Always allow yourself time for the checking process. 
The total number of words may be counted and the 
number divided by the total number of minutes. An- 
other way to get the rate is to count the number of 
words read during the first four minutes, then divide 
this number by four. The rate record can be easily 
kept. In order to keep the graph in comprehension 
from becoming the outstanding feature, keep this for 
a period of five days only; then skip two weeks; then 
keep a record for five days, and compare the two rec- 
ords. To get the record in comprehension, make up 
ten questions, based on what has been read, which re- 
quire one or two words to answer. Have the children 
number lines on their tablets from one to ten. Ask 
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your questions orally; have the pupils answer these in 
one or two words. If the child answers 3, his score is 
30; if 5, his score is 50; etc. A record should be kept 
by each child. Do not stress too much the keeping of 
records; stress the reading. The records are purely 
for a motivation to the children. The measure for the 
real progress of the room will be the record on stand- 
ard tests, to be given later. 


A second type of training was given daily with perception cards. 
In reading, the eye fixates near the beginning of the first line and 
moves across the page from left to right. It moves, fixates, moves, 
fixates, and so on, until at the end of the line it makes a return sweep 
to the beginning of the next line. The fewer the number of fixations 
per line and the fewer the number of regressive movements, the faster 
is the reader; the greater the number of fixations, the greater the 
number of regressive movements, the slower is the reader. Regular 
rhythmical movements of the eye are necessary to rapid silent reading. 
Training, therefore, which will enlarge the perceptical span, decrease 
the number of fixations per line, and lessen the number of regressive 
movements should be given. 

The cards used for this practice were about three inches wide, the 
length varying with the type of phrases used. Short phrases were 
used in the beginning of the practice. These were flashed quickly. 
The phrases were taken from the books being read in this investiga- 
tion. The children were asked to raise their hands if they “got the 
phrase” or a part of it. These phrases were increased in length to 
whole sentences. Training with phrases of this type was done every 
day, for a period of about ten minutes, from grades one to four, and 
in all other grades twice a week. The children were asked to try to 
read by phrases in their regular reading period. 

Easy reading material was emphasized. It was suggested that the 
third grade for this practice use second-grade material, the fourth 
third-grade, and soon. In the upper grades any easy material of in- 
teresting subject matter was used, the only restriction being that it 
must be new to the children. In one school every type of material 
from the newspaper to the Bible was used. The material was to be 
distributed at the beginning of the period and taken up at the end of 
the period. 

To get a sufficient amount of suitable material to carry out such a 
program over an eight-weeks’ period is a great task. Grades in the 
same school exchanged their books. Schools exchanged whole series 
of books, and a number were secured from the public library. In our 
library, carefully selected easy reading material on geography, sci- 
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ence, history, and literature is had in sets of twelve. This material 
is graded, and each teacher can take out a set for each grade, to be 
kept a month or less. There are about fifteen hundred volumes in all. 


These, together with the various readers, supplied the needs for this 
investigation. 


GRAPH I 
SCORES ON THE MONROE TEST 
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At the end of eight-weeks’ practice, Form 3 of the Monroe test and 
Form 2 of the Thorndike-McCall test were given. Graph I shows 
the results of the first and second tests, Forms 2 and 3 of the Monroe 
test. There are approximately 5,658 pupils tested on each form— 
Grade III, 1,239; Grade IV, 1,223; Grade V, 1,010; Grade VI, 925; 
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Grade VII, 633; and Grade VIII, 628. The upper curves show the 
rate scores: Curve a is the result of the tests given in January; Curve 
b is the results of the tests given in the previous November; Curve c 
is the standard for the middle of the year. The lower curves show 
the comprehension scores: Curve d is the results of the tests given in 
January ; Curve e is the results of the tests given in the previous No- 
vember ; Curve f is the standard for the middle of the year; and Curve 
g is the result of Form 1 given at the end of the preceding year. 


TABLE II 
IMPROVEMENT BY GRADES 
(All schools in the county, including suburban schools) 
I. Comprehension 


NuMBER Numser Points GRADE 
Grave Cases IMPROVED EQurvALENCE 
1,010 3.4 2 yrs. 5.4 mos. 
925 8 4.9 mos. 
II. Rate 
NumBer Worps 
NuMBER GRADE 
Grave Cases EqQurmvALENCE 
1,223 38.4 2 yrs. 1.3 mos. 
633 26.7 lyr. 7 mos 


III. Amount of Improvement Made from Year to Year According to the 
Monroe Norms 


Numser Pornts | NumBer Worps 
CoMPREHENSION Per MINvuTE 


From Grade 7 to Grade 8__.___.._....--------- 22 15 


Note: Test III is for high school. The break here is so decided that a com- 
parison is of little value. 
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Table II shows, for the county as a whole, the fourth, fifth, and 
seventh grades to have made the most improvement in both rate and 
comprehension. The fifth and sixth grades in the one-teacher schools 
made the most progress in both rate and comprehension. In the two- 
teacher schools the fourth improved most in both rate and compre- 
hension ; the fifth, most in comprehension; and the sixth and seventh, 
most in rate. For the three-or-more-teacher schools the fourth, fifth, 
and seventh made a year’s progress and more in both rate and com- 
prehension. 

Recent experiments in reading have shown the most rapid readers 
to be the best in comprehension. This investigation seems to show 
that those making the most rapid progress in rate made a rapid im- 
provement in comprehension. The evidence, however, is not conclu- 
sive. O’Brien states the matter thus: “The setting up of habits of 
rapid reading does not per se increase the accuracy of the comprehen- 
sion.” (Silent Reading, p. 197.) 

Table III shows the most improvement in the third grades in com- 
prehension to have been made by the children in the one-teacher 
schools—6.4 months’ progress, according to the Monroe test. The 
greatest improvement in the fourth grade was made by the children 
in the three-or-more-teacher schools—1 year, 4.6 months. In the fifth 
grade the children in the one-teacher schools advanced one year and 
five and four-tenths months; in the three-or-more-teacher schools, one 
year, six and eight-tenths months. The children in the one-teacher 
schools in the sixth grade made the most progress—one year, six and 
five-tenths months. In the seventh grade the greatest advance was 
made by the children in the three-or-more-teacher schools. 

In rate the most progress in the third grade was made by the chil- 
dren in the two-teacher schools—7.5 months; in the fourth grade, by 
the children in the three-or-more-teachér schools—1 year, 6.1 months; 
in the fifth grade, by the children in the one-teacher schools—1 year, 
4.3 months; in the sixth grade, by the children of the one-teacher 
schools—5 years, 3.6 months; in the seventh, by the children of the 
two-teacher schools—1 year, 8.3 months. 

The fifth and six grades in the one-teacher schools made more than 
a year’s progress in both rate and comprehension ; the seventh, only in 
rate. In the two-teacher schools the fourth grade made more than a 
year’s progress in both rate and comprehension; the fifth made more 
than a year’s progress in comprehension, but not in rate; the sixth 
and seventh made more than a year’s progress in rate, but not in com- 
prehension. In the three-or-more-teacher schools, the fourth, fifth, 
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and seventh made more than a year’s progress in both rate and com- 
prehension. Table III gives the precise quantitative statements. 

The results justify the extra amount of work entailed by the keep- 
ing of records and the continual search for easy, interesting material. 
The results also show that definiteness in the teaching of reading, 
controlled by definite standards and with well-defined objectives, gets 
better results than haphazard methods. This fact is shown by the 
county medians as compared with the county medians at the end of 
the preceding year. In compreiiension the medians then were 9, 10, 
11, 12 for Grades 5, 6, 7, and 8, respectively, as compared with 10.2, 
10.1, 12.5, 13.4 attained in the middle of the year of the experiment. 
In rate the medians were 136, 136, 146, 166 for Grades 5, 6, 7, 8, re- 
spectively, as compared with 137, 148, 171, 176. Graph I shows these 
figures in diagrammatic form. 

In our system of schools there seems to be little difference in the 
efficiency of the one-teacher, the two-teacher, and the three-or-more- 
teacher schools as regards the teaching of reading. It might be added 
here that in most of the one-teacher schools there are only five grades, 
and that the enrollment in these schools is small. The children in 
Grades 6, 7, and 8 are hauled to the larger schools, only those remain- 
ing who for some reason cannot go so far from home. 

The program of investigation reported herein enlisted the hearty 
codperation of both teachers and pupils. An eighth grade in one 
school voiced this statement: “We’ve raised our median in compre- 
hension from 10 to 13 in eight weeks’ practice; we must come up to 
14.6 (which is the Monroe standard for June) by the end of the 
year.” And this they did. This same class improved from 78.5 to 
92, Reading Quotient, on the Thorndike-McCall Reading Test. There 
was keen interest aroused and “pep” brought about by the frequent 
and accurate checking. One of the best results of the program was 
this scientific attitude on the part of both teachers and pupils. 


A BOOK EXHIBIT AS A PROJECT 


HELEN L. DREW 
Professor of English, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 


The mere looking upon books can never make us know them; one 
must handle a volume to become at all acquainted with it. This 
thought was in our minds when, after a friend’s offering to lend us 
some fine old volumes, we began to plan a book exhibit at Rockford 
College. And it was the idea here expressed that gave to our project, 
at least for the class that worked on it, an educational value which far 
excelled, we believe, that of the rare book rooms of wealthier institu- 
tions. 

The exhibit as first conceived was to have been a matter of three 
or four tables of books kept in a locked classroom, which might be 
opened when those who cared to came to see them. But as we planned, 
and people offered to lend, and students became interested, it prom- 
ised to assume such proportions that we gave it over to a class as a 
project and watched it grow into an exhibit of three hundred items 
spread on tables covering the gymnasium and guarded at night by an 
imposing officer of the law. The American Literature class staged it, 
not because the exhibit was confined to Americana, but because that 
class, a group of twenty-two, most of them seniors majoring in Eng- 
lish, were interested and could take the time. 

It was surprising what we were able to turn up with comparatively 
little effort, drawing from the community—a city of seventy thou- 
sand, from the students’ homes, and from several friendly libraries 
and two booksellers. 

Our manner of working was simple. About two months ahead of the 
time we set for the exhibit, we began borrowing the books that had 
been offered, “working” them, and returning them until we should 
need them for the exhibit. Before the college went home for its 
spring holiday, we advertised the exhibit well, so that students might 
search at home for volumes rare enough or interesting enough to be 
included. One talk to the student body and a little careful educating 
through the college weekly were enough to enable them to determine 
fairly well whether a volume were old enough, had enough associa- 
tive value, or were of enough interest in local history to be worth 
while. Of course we had some students bringing us autographed cop- 


~ ies of inferior contemporary poets, but we counted our refusal to 
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exhibit these a part of their education. A number of students, doubt- 
ful, for instance, as to whether a book were a first edition, copied out 
the title-page and submitted it to the class doing the work before 
they sent for the book. 

Though until a week before the exhibit we gave only half the class 
meetings and two-thirds of the preparation time to the work, we tried 
to complete our study of the books as fast as we could, even to writing 
the legends to go with them at the exhibit, because we foresaw that 
we should be busy at the last setting up the exhibit. And it was well 
that we had saved time, for the last days we found books pouring in 
upon us from people in town who had heard that there was to be an 
exhibit. Fortunately, by then the class had come to a point where 
they could tell rather quickly whether a book were worth our exhibit- 
ing and what features about it ought to be mentioned in the legend. 

As will be obvious, our work on the books could not be of the charac- 
ter of that of an expert librarian in setting up an exhibit in a large 
library ; but in spite of its being done by undergraduates, it was not 
carelessly done, and it upheld fairly high standards as to inclusion. 
We did not require that every book be rare in the sense of being old, 
of there being few copies extant, or of its being a first edition; but we 
did require this or something educative about it; and except for dis- 
tinct value of another kind, we admitted nothing that was poor liter- 
ature. 

That we might work as expeditiously as possible, save duplication 
of labor, and keep careful check on the books we borrowed, we evolved 
a simple system to take care of these things. We kept a file of four-by- 
six slips of yellow and white—the yellow for recording title, interest- 
ing features, opinions as to where the book ought to be opened, and 
other information concerning it; and the white on which to put down 
questions that needed looking up. The sheets for any one book we 
kept clipped together—with one clip if there were still more work to 
be done, with two if everything was finished, even to typing the legend. 
Every sheet bore a simplification of the title. The first sheet had in 
the corner the name of the owner and that of the member of the class 
who had started work on it. Whenever the sheets for a volume were 
taken away to the library for use there, a white sheet bearing the 
title and student’s name was inserted in their place in the file. This 
general procedure made it possible for any student who had finished 
a volume to record the fact and take up work on another. We kept 
also a list of the books of each owner, and left a duplicate of it with 
him. On our list we crossed off the items which seemed, after our 
study of them, not worth exhibiting, and used that revised list as the 
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one from which to borrow at the time of the exhibit. It was perhaps 
due to our careful system that during the exhibit not one book was 
lost. 

“Working” the book was the name we gave to the whole process, 
from recording the title of the volume to writing the legend. It in- 
cluded reading the book, or most of it—an undertaking, however, 
sometimes impossible because of the language; looking up in the li- 
brary the information we needed to feel acquainted with the author, 
sometimes the printer, or the type of literature; and deciding what of 
the contents or background was most important for presentation to 
those who would look at the books. The motivation that this pro- 
vided for the use of encyclopedias and such reference works as Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary was not without its value. 

As we worked, it became evident that the sections of our exhibit 
would be: First editions, Early Americana, American magazines, 
Gift books and annuals, Textbooks of more than seventy-five years ago, 
Religious and moral books of the early nineteenth century, curious to 
our time, Interesting editions of Shakespeare and of the Spectator 
Papers, The Bible in various languages and editions, Local history, 
Hand binding and examples of the work of different presses, Manu- 
scripts and autograph letters, and Incunabula. 

A committee of the class, during the spring vacation, visited the 
exhibit of Bibles arranged by Miss Mary Watson at the Newberry 
Library, in Chicago. With this in our minds as a model, we found 
the setting up of the exhibit more simple than we had expected. The 
books of the different sections were spread on separate tables, some- 
times several tables to a section, with enough space between the vol- 
umes to make it easy to see them. We were fortunate to be able to 
borrow from a furniture factory in Rockford blocks with slanting 
sides, against which to rest the covers of the volumes. We used trans- 
parent gummed paper to hold open the books when necessary and ordi- 
nary paper clips to attach the legends to them on open tables. Our 
most precious items we showed in glass cases, and autograph letters 
we laid flat and covered with glass. 

There was great variety in our items. The students and visitors 
who were appealed to by the personal and the esthetic were interested 
to see the handwriting of Thoreau and Whitman, and delighted in the 
printing of the Kelmscott and Ruccardi presses, and the hand bind- 
ing of Sangorski and Sutcliffe, of London. And the imagination of 
many must have been stretched by their look at old vellum volumes, 
with their curious title-pages and often unreadable Latin text—‘‘vol- 
umes,” said the Irish arm of the law when he was relieved after a 
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night’s watch, “that were here in the world somewhere before we 
were thought of.” 

The height of “human interest’? was reached probably in a seven- 
teenth-century volume brought by one of the students, which seemed 
by its appearance to justify the tradition in her family that it had once 
been chained to the lectern in Westminster Abbey. It was warped 
and worn by handling almost beyond recognition as a book; it looked 
more like a weathered rock until one touched it and found it soft. 

Several of the classes of books were curious rather than valuable. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Perterson’s, and the Christian Family Maga- 
zines were curiosities to the students, and, with such gift books and 
annuals as the Western Souvenir (Cincinnati, 1829) and The Bijou, 
an Annual of Literature and the Arts, 1829, gave them a more vivid 
impression of that sentimental period in letters than they could ever 
get from a history of literature. They were much interested in old 
textbooks, “adapted to the comprehension of young pupils” and “im- 
proved by appropriate questions for the examination of scholars,” 
and in such treatises as Illustrations of Living in All Its Branches, 
which the naive writer of the legend pronounced “quite religious and 
very moral.” And, of course, they delighted greatly in The Ladies’ 
Diary or Woman’s Almanack, “Designed for the Use and Diversion of 
the Fair Sex,” and The Arts of Beauty or The Secrets of a Woman’s 
Toilet, in which they came upon “hints to gentlemen on the art of fas- 
cinating.” 

But our students, especially those in the American Literature class, 
got more than what was obvious or trivial from the exhibit. The 
sight of a parchment-bound volume led them to inquire what it was 
and to try to revive enough of their knowledge of Latin to read the 
title-page. The double-fish design of the Aldine Press attracted them, 
and they must know more of Aldus and of Elzevir. They were amazed 
to find indices and lists of errata in books of the sixteenth century, 
and became absorbed in such details of make-up as gathering numbers 
and fore-edge decoration. And they knew as more than mere names 
such works as Josephus’ Antiquities of the Jews and the Voyages of 
Captain James Cook. “When did they stop using catch words?” 
“Why is that called a ‘Breeches Bible?’” and “Who is the Ettrick Shep- 
herd?” were the sort ef questions one could hear in the workroom. 
Something of the joy of a collector was theirs when they found that 
our copies of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Jonathan Edwards’ Freedom of 
the Will were first editions, and that a beautifully perfect set of the 
Spectator Papers, the first complete American edition, was worth, as 
one bookseller told us, over five hundred dollars. And they were 
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ready to appreciate the loan of a copy of the Week on the Concord 
and Merrimac Rivers in which Thoreau had inserted in his own writ- 
ing five lines left out by the printer. 

Our appreciation of the hand binding of the exhibit was much in- 
creased by the generosity of Miss Raye Robinson, of the Book Shop of 
Rockford, who brought her presses and her workbench to our rooms 
and worked there on several volumes in various stages of the binding 
process. Through the day she could be with us there was a constant 
group around her table, who gained something at least of a conception 
of the labor and fine workmanship involved in that craft. 

Another value of the exhibit was impressed upon us strongly—the 
closer tie it gave us with the community. Many people sent us books; 
we were invited to see libraries we had never known existed ; and dur- 
ing the two days of the display many townspeople visited us who had 
never before entered the college there in their midst. One woman 
who had lent a number of volumes came a second time, with her secre- 
tary, and copied down the legends, saying that they taught her much 
about her own books. If our guests appreciated the opportunity to 
see the books, we could only the more appreciate the resources of the 
community and its interest in things sometimes considered academic. 

Though I write a year and a half after the exhibition I describe, I 
still hear echoes of the project in the remarks of book owners in the 
town and in the students’ interest in going through libraries or in 
buying from secondhand collections. And though all the interests it 
particularly cultivated—interests in the age, the format, or the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the books—are secondary, they give the stu- 
dent a respect for the volumes themselves which cannot lessen their 
appreciation for the ideas they contain. 

Some examples of the legends the students wrote might be sug- 
gestive. 

Sabaud. 

This is an original Elzevir book. 

Elzevir books are books printed by the Elzevir family, who printed and pub- 
lished books (especially the Greek New Testament and the classics) at Amster- 


dam, Leyden, etc., from about 1592 to 1680. 
This book was printed in 1634. 


Effigies of the Roman Popes. Rome, 1595. 


A choice vellum-bound volume, containing portraits of the Popes from Simon 
Peter to 1595, each with his insignia and a condensed biography. At the begin- 
ning there is an insert showing Jesus Christ. 

The workmanship of the book is remarkable. The pages and portraits are 
numbered to correspond; there is an index and a list of errata. 
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The Bijou. An Annual. 1829. 


This is one of the most interesting of the old annuals. Although this edition 
was published in London, it was a joint English and American production. The 
most famous authors represented are Coleridge, Mrs. Hemans, and Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

Coleridge’s Christabel is accompanied by a delightful engraving. 

Holbein’s painting of the Thomas More family is the most valuable engraving. 

The Ettrick Shepherd, a contributor, is James Hogg. 


i 
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TECHNIQUE IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF A 
TEACHER’S OWN OBJECTIVE TESTS 


H. W. JAMES 
Director, School of Education, Alabama College 


Objective tests are becoming more and more a widely accepted 
means of measuring the achievement of students, not only in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, but also in colleges. To a certain extent 
nationally standardized tests are used ; to a larger extent, however, the 
examinations are being framed by each teacher for himself. There is 
need of a word of warning from those who are desirous of seeing this 
type of test succeed and develop. Teachers are now becoming inclined 
to rely altogether too implicitly on any kind of examination cast in a 
conventional objective form. There appears to be a general impres- 
sion among them that those using objective tests are using good tests. 
This is perhaps usually true, but it is not necessarily so. Not every 
quiz cast in this mold—and especially by an amateur—is reliable. 
An objective test may conceivably be just as poor as the worst kind of 
essay-type test, and in the hands of a novice this is rather frequently 
the case. When this happens, there is likely to be more harm done 
than when a poor essay test is given, for in the ordinary use of the 
latter type the teacher’s general estimate of the pupil is frankly en- 
tered as an important factor in the grade and does much to cover up 
its faults, while with a poor objective test there is no such compensa- 
tion if the teacher is conscientious, because he has been carefully 
taught to keep out all subjective factors. 

In discussing the technique of a teacher’s making for himself ob- 
jective tests, or the so-called “new-type” tests, we shall first discuss 
points that are applicable to all forms. 


GENERAL FACTORS IN MAKING OBJECTIVE TESTS 


In the first place, it takes a great deal more time and thought to 
make out objective tests than those of the essay type. In case the 
test is to cover a textbook assignment, the teacher should not try to 
make out the questions incidentally as he studies the lesson. A good 
plan to use is to place a mark on the book at every point where there 
is a good possibility of making a question. Later the teacher can go 
over the lesson and, without being diverted from his purpose, weigh 
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the points to determine which to use. When this has been done, he 
then carefully formulates the questions. 

Secondly, a teacher should observe that certain points in lessons 
lend themselves more readily than others to a particular form of ques- 
tion. For each the form should be used that is the best suited. 

Thirdly, the position should be held to that a test should be a check 
on the student’s knowledge of vital points. There is no justification 
for trying to outguess the student regarding trivialities. The general 
content of the questions used will determine the pupil’s method of 
study ; therefore, it is decidedly pernicious, as a phase of education, to 
neglect the important points in favor of the less important. 

The fourth general matter to be observed is that one of the most 
important items in testing of any kind is the matter of obtaining an 
adequate sampling. When a skillful buyer purchases a carload of po- 
tatoes, he does not judge the quality of the car by looking at one 
potato. A good buyer selects potatoes from different parts of the car, 
and from this representative lot he judges the quality of the whole 
car almost as accurately as if he had looked at every lowly spud. Sim- 
ilarly we should test a student by asking him many questions, not 
merely perhaps only one oral question during an hour’s recitation. 
One of the greatest advantages the objective test has is the fact that a 
really large sampling of every student’s knowledge can be obtained 
in a very small amount of time. Teachers should utilize this advan- 
tage. 

How many questions should there be? On a twenty-page book as- 
signment the teacher should prepare, probably, about twenty ques- 
tions, or approximately a question to the page. The above figures 
refer, of course, only to a test for a single assignment. For a final, 
or term, test the number of questions would be, perhaps, between fifty 
and one hundred. The plan is a good one, to give rather frequent 
tests over the daily assignments. Fifteen or twenty minutes a week 
spent in this manner serves as a great motivating agency for prepara- 
tion of the daily work. The results of these tests may be added to- 
gether at the end of the term and will form a rather accurate rating 
of the student’s daily work. 

Fifthly, in making questions of any type, one should take care that 
the answer is not suggested in the question. Such suggestion is a 
common fault in tests, and, if not corrected, will develop the highly 
undesirable condition of permitting quick-guessing students, who do 
not put much time on their work, but have shrewdness and self-assur- 
ance, to get nearly or quite as good grades as those who do thorough, 
conscientious work. 

In the sixth place, it is desirable, if the completion and true-false 
forms of tests are both used in an examination, to give the completion 
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test first to avoid the possibility of the true-false test’s suggesting 
answers. Another frequent cause of unreliability, similar to this, is 
that questions in the same test frequently suggest answers to other 
questions. 

Seventh, an extremely important item is the framing of the ques- 
tions so that either a right or wrong answer will appear reasonable. 

Eighth, teachers must learn a fact which they have difficulty in 
grasping—that the per-cent system of grading must be got away from. 
It seems to be almost instinctive for teachers to attach a definite value 
to questions. All that a test which is not elaborately standardized 
can do is to rank the pupils. From this ranking the teacher must use 
his judgment as to the point that is considered passing. The normal 
curve should be used only as an aid, and not as a substitute for judg- 
ment. 

Ninthly, and the last of the general considerations, in constructing 
every test, one should develop a form from which grading will be easy. 
Some tests otherwise acceptable are almost impossible to grade and 
record within the limits of the time and energy the teacher has avail- 
able. 

SPECIFIC TYPES OF TESTS 


Of the more common objective tests, the true-false is probably the 
easiest to construct. One of the chief criticisms of this test, however, 
is the large part that guessing is likely to play in answering the ques- 
tions. An erroneous idea is prevalent, fostered by some educators, 
that guessing may be controlled statistically by means of subtracting 
the total number of wrong answers from the total number of those 
right. There is excellent evidence to disprove this concept. We can, 
however, make guessing negligible by the simple procedure of using a 
large number of questions. A man tossing a coin might happen to 
throw “heads” five times in a row, but hardly fifty times straight, and 
not conceivably one hundred times without failing. It is safe to say 
that in a one-hundred question test guessing will play an extremely 
small part in affecting the ranking of students. On the other hand, a 
five-question true-false test would be practically worthless. Probably 
a teacher would have to give at least twenty-five questions in order to 
be reasonably sure of reliability in ranking. 

The completion form of test is, on the other hand, not affected to a 
great extent by guessing. The chief difficulty in this is the problem 
of constructing questions telling enough and yet not too much. If 
not enough information is given to the student, it will usually be true 
that several answers which he may advance will be equally appropri- 
ate. This, of course, invalidates the test. In giving this test, it is 
advisable for the instructor to urge upon the class that the best possi- 
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ble answer is desired. If this is not done, some students will be satis- 
fied with an answer that rather mechanically completes the sentence, 
whether or not it is entirely applicable. The test should, however, 
itself govern this matter to a very large extent. In fairness to a stu- 
dent, one must give him credit for any answer which is reasonable 
and correct in the situation, even though not the answer intended to be 
compelled. In such a case the test itself is at fault. 

In a completion test each student should have an individual copy. 
The attempt has been made to test in this form by dictating comple- 
tion questions, one by one, to students, the word “blank” being substi- 
tuted for the words left out. This form of testing, however, confuses 
students, and does not prove reliable when checked statistically. The 
true-false test may be dictated, but the completion may not. 

One of the common mistakes made in constructing multiple-response 
tests is to have the answers given for the student to select from not 
all equally reasonable. Sometimes some are, indeed, very unreason- 
able. If the student is given five answers from which to choose the 
right one, it is necessary that each one provide a sensible response. 
For example, if students are asked to select the date of Columbus’ dis- 
covery of America from the following—1901, 1492, 1372, 1892, 1560— 
the two dates, 1901 and 1892, are not reasonable. A student would 
be very stupid indeed who did not, from his common knowledge, elim- 
inate them at once. In making the above type of test, the aim should 
be to have at least five appropriate answers. Regarding guessing, it 
is probable that on a twenty-question test of this sort, providing five 
good choices each, the ranking of students will not be thus affected. 

Matching questions and answers is another form of test that must 
be safeguarded against guesswork. If twenty questions and answers 
are given, the intelligent course for a student to pursue is to match 
those that are known and fit the remaining together by common sense. 
To make this procedure more difficult, at least five more answers 
should be given on such a test than there are questions. Perhaps, in 
addition, some few answers may be given that will answer two of the 
questions. 

For the last three years the writer has been doing rather intense 
experimental work with tests. The statements herein made are, 
therefore, not so empirical as they may seem. By following the ax- 
ioms laid down, he has been able to obtain an average coefficient of 
reliability of .8 between the different forms of his tests. In addition 
to working on his own tests, he has made a number of other researches 
along this line and has recently published' a national survey of the 
grading of college English compositions. 


‘The English Journal, 15: 579-587, October, 1926. 
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EDITORIALS 


“OLD SAWNEY” WEBB 


On Sunday morning, a week before Christmas, there passed away, 
at the age of eighty-four, William Robert Webb, one of the last and 
greatest of Southern schoolmasters of the old, personal era of educa- 
tion. For three generations he has been a dominant force in the life 
and culture of the Central South. His great school for boys, founded 
in 1870 at Culleoka, Tenn., and established since 1886 in Bellbuckle, 
has sent forth leaders in every phase of Southern and national ideals 
and accomplishment. To them all, and to countless others touched by 
them, he is, affectionately, “Old Sawney.” They—his boys—and their 
work constitute his monument. His last thoughts and last words 
were for them. On the morning of his death, conscious to the last, 
he said: “Tell them to lead a large life. A large life is not a life 
that’s a mere piffle, but one that makes the world a better place be- 
cause you have lived.” 

“Old Sawney” Webb continued the tradition of the great English 
schoolmasters. A tremendous, dominant, infectious personality was 
the nucleus of his school; all else was subordinate. He was a maker 
of men, a builder of character ; he developed integrity, leadership, cer- 
tainty of self, culture. His boys were carefully selected; he was a 
teacher to the intellectual aristocracy, not to the multitudes. Honor 
was the central thought in each pupil’s school life. He carefully nur- 
tured seeds of character which had been implanted by good birth, by 
a watchful home. Short indeed was the stay in the school of the boy 
who could not live by high standards; and immediate and vigorous 
was punishment by the rod for minor lapses. In “Old Sawney’s” con- 
ception of education there were no gimcracks, no soft methods, no 
conception of an “easiest way.” His was a rigorous discipline, but 
one, nevertheless, which made him idolized by his boys. The school 
at Bellbuckle never had an imposing plant. It did not advertise. Its 
statements about itself were simple and formal, never glowing. It 
maintained no football team. It scorned methods which its competi- 
tors—if, indeed, it had competitors—considered indispensable. But 
it had “Old Sawney” himself, and nothing else mattered. 

The conception of education is now changing with startling rapid- 
ity, however, even in the conservative South. The Webb School had 
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little in common with modern public education. “Old Sawney” him- 
self lived to be a rather lonesome, though ever-loved, figure in the 
councils of Southern schools. His was a kind of teaching which could 
never become a type, because the teacher was unique. It could not be 
systematized, institutionalized. Because it bore on such a small, select 
group, it could hardly conceivably be supported by public taxation. 
It did not raise the general level of intelligence, the quality of demo- 
cratic citizenship. Its conception was that of privileged classes, born 
to be leaders—of rare youths to be developed into an oligarchy for the 
next generation. This is an ideal which, in America, is bound to fail. 
Yet to us who are in the midst of an endeavor to develop a truly pub- 
lic education—not only equal opportunities to all children, but insur- 
ance for the state against the danger of ignorance anywhere in the 
citizenship—to us in the midst of such an endeavor comes, with the 
death of “Old Sawney,” the thought: Surely the day of great person- 
alities, of the magic of personal contacts, in education is not done. 
We are stressing a science of instruction and of school administration, 
not an art to be practiced only by a few gifted teachers. Yet surely 
there must be a place within organized public education, not only for 
the fostering of the development of rare youths, but also for the con- 
servation and wise utilization throughout their lifetime of the truly 
rare teachers. The magic of personality must not depart from edu- 
cation as organization, system, and a wider appeal come in. 
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THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


College Geography. By RoprericK PEATTIE (Ohio State University). Boston: 

Ginn & Co., 1926. Pp. xii +495. Price, $3. 

This text is a “serious course in geography of college grade,” as the preface 
states and a thorough examination reveals. It is a text that emphasizes man’s 
activities rather than physiographic processes. It will serve admirably as a basal 
treatment of the kind of geography that students of history, sociology, and eco- 
nomics should know. It will prove an admirable introductory text for the special 
courses for students specializing in geography. The text is well written, thor- 
oughly scientific in organization and treatment, and well illustrated. A. E. P. 


The Middle Country. By Otivia Price. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1926. 

Pp. 176. Price, $1. 

This little book is the story of a Chinese lad’s adventures in his own country, 
which to the Chinese is known as the “middle country.” It is interestingly writ- 
ten and attractively illustrated. It possesses considerable literary merit in the 
field of juvenile literature. It is not a geographical reader, but rather a book of 
travel, and describes the strange world seen by Oong Bing (the Chinese lad) in 
various parts of China. 


A Treasury of Verse for School and Home. Selected by M. G. EpGar and ERIc 
CHILMAN. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1926. Pp. xix +523. Price, 
$2.50. 

One of the most popular collections. Beautifully illustrated in colors and well 
printed. Our own copies are literally read to pieces, by children and by teachers- 
college students. We wish that the binding of all such books were thrice as strong. 


Eskimo Legends. By Roy J. SNELL. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1925. Pp. 
203. Price, 80 cents. 
Eighteen folk tales for the middle grades. 


Speech Correction. By R. C. BorpDEN and A. C. BussE (New York University). 

New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1925. Pp. 295. 

A fine book on a phase of English which must shortly be more attended to in 
the public school. Simple enough for any teacher; filled with diagrams and draw- 
ings; accurate in statement. In every teachers-college department of English the 
information herein is more important than much of the material now taught. For 
the library, if not for class use. C. &. P. 


Bemol and Kusum. By Herpert E. WYMAN. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 

1925. Pp. 272. Price, $1.36. 

The author has been a resident of the country of which he writes for seventeen 
years. He, therefore, writes from personal knowledge. Bemol and Kusum are 
two children of India. The text describes their novel and exciting experiences in 
their journeys through Bengal and their encounters with wild animals, robbers, 
and beggars. Interwoven with these experiences are descriptions of the life and 
customs of the people. It is a juvenile book of travel and description. It is de- 
signed for grades four to seven. 
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Vocational Guidance and Counseling. By ALANSON H. EDGERTON (University of 

Wisconsin). New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xvii + 213. 

Mr. Edgerton has investigated the actual conditions of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance in the cities of the country. From data thus secured he lists the 
training, experience, and duties of counselors now at work. He discusses the 
methods used and suggests ways and means for the organization of counseling and 
the training of those intrusted with this important part of the modern school pro- 
gram. This is a necessary book for all who are concerned in the administration 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance. oe 


Technical Education. By C. T. MiLuIs. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 

1925. Pp. vii +183. Price, $2.25. 

The development of technical education in England; the aims of this work, and 
the way for future growth. It is of interest to note how closely the movement in 
England has paralleled our American development of manual-training and indus- 
trial education, and to read the suggestions propounded there toward solving 


The Shop Teacher’s Standard Class Record. By WALTER R. CANNON. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1925. Prices: 75 cents, cloth bound; 45 cents, 
paper bound. 

An excellent class record for accurately listing in one book the project, grade, 
cost, attendance, and recitation record for each student in shop or laboratory 


courses. It will prove a valuable help in making the shop teacher’s records more 
systematic and complete. 


Problems and Projects in Industrial Arts. By KENNETH R. La Voy. Peoria, IIl.: 
The Manual Arts Press, 1924. Pp. 142. Price, $1.25. 
Drawings and descriptions of many things for boys to make in woodworking, 
electrical work, concrete, and sheet metal. These projects are up-to-date, and will 
be a valuable aid in satisfying the boy’s desire for something that he can use. 


T. 


Can You Solve It? By ARTHUR HIRSCHBERG. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1926. Pp. 320. Price, $2. 
A book of puzzles—many hundreds of them, of all sorts. For young people and 
older people—for all who like brain twisters. The answers are given in the back. 


The Enchanted Christmas Tree. By PERCIVAL WILDE. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1925. Pp. 51. Price, $1. 
An attractive printing (but without a back stamp on the binding, which we wish 
there was) of one of the most popular of all Christmas plays. 


Junior-High-School Procedure. By F. C. Touton (University of Southern Cali- 
fornia) and ALICE BALL STRUTHERS. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1926. Pp. xvii+ 
595. Price, $2.60. 

A valuable, comprehensive book, coming largely out of experience in a Los An- 
geles junior high school. A contribution to a fast-growing literature. Packed 
with details; it is, therefore, not remarkable that we should notice a few inaccura- 
cies. The “National Education Association Bulletin No. 2 for 1917,” for instance 
(page 290), may be “invaluable,” but would be hard for an untrained student to 
find. The volume is excellent for teacher-training institutions and serious reading 
circles. 
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Introduction to Advertising. By ARTHUR JUDSON BREWSTER (Syracuse Univer- 
sity) and Herpert Hatt PALMER (Syracuse University). Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co., 1925. Pp. xii + 373. 

An able nontechnical treatise for students of business and general readers. 

Contains attractive material. 


The Problems of Childhood. By ANGELO Patri. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

1926. Pp. xvi + 309. 

One hundred and forty little gems of 500-word essays on child nature by the 
man who, among us all, best combines a knowledge of such with the ability to 
write. Professor C. E. Carpenter breaks in at six breathing places with stilted 
formal questions and bibliographies, and Superintendent McAndrew gilds the lily 
with an unnecessary preface. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice. By S. R. Hoover. Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co., 1923. Pp. xii + 309. 


Well-developed instruction by a competent school man. A good textbook. 


Vocational Self-Guidance. By DoucLtas Fryer (New York University). Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1925. Pp. xvii+ 385. Price, $3. 

“This book is a product of practical experience in the vocational office. The 
material included between its covers . . . has been tested and reshaped 
many times to fit as nearly as possible the needs of the individual seeking counsel.” 
The book is intended primarily for intelligent individuals ranging with the “upper 
one-quarter of mankind.” General statements in the beginning chapter narrow 
down to means of self-measurement and self-tests, to considerations of particular 
vocations, demands, remuneration, etc. Part III, by the gifted wife of the author, 
is directed specifically to women. A special feature of the book is the series of 
contributions by different experts on leading business professions. The book is 
written in clear, appealing style, and is most sane and wholesome. Great em- 
phasis is put on the value of foresight and training. The book should have a wide 
circulation. J. P. 


Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff. By E. E. Lewis (Superintendent of 

Schools, Flint, Mich.). The Century Co., 1925. Pp. xvii + 460. 

The fundamental problem of the text is that of placing teachers where they 
will be best equipped for success and where they will be happy. This problem is 
subdivided into a series of subsidiary problems. Each of these introduces a 
chapter. This is followed by a series of principles set up a priori. Making use 
of these principles, the problem is reasoned through. This process is followed by 
a series of “drill exercises” in similar problems, answers not given. These chap- 
ters are concluded by well-worked-out bibliographies. The book is valuable for 
arousing thought, and will be more popular as a textbook for a college course where 
this is an announced purpose than it will be as a “manual” for school officials. 
Its greatest value probably lies in its power to arouse thought and to develop cer- 
tain habits of approaching problems, rather than in furnishing directions for car- 
rying on the tasks of superintendency. S. P. 


The Clapp Drill Book in Arithmetic. By FRANK LESLIE CLaPP (University of 
Wisconsin). Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1926. Book IV, pp. iii + 
97; Book V, pp. iii + 108; Book VI, pp. iii + 119; Book VII, pp. iii + 117; Book 
VIII, pp. iii + 119; Teacher’s Manual, pp. iv+ 39. All paper-bound. 
Mechanical drill material, based on modern educational research. 
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Furniture Projects. By FREDERICK J. BRYANT. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts 

Press, 1926. Pp. 47. Price, 56 cents. 

A book of drawings of various furniture designs, with a short explanation of 
the construction of each and references for a more complete study. This makes 
another desirable addition to the wood-shop instructor’s body of information on 
designs for projects. It will give to any woodworker new suggestions in the 
making of some typical models. 


Job Sheets in Practical Woodwork. By ArtTHUR G. BROWN and F. E. TusTison 
(Stout Institute). Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1925. Pp.31. Price per 
set, 56 cents. 

An excellent set of job sheets designed primarily for use in the general shop. 
The sheets tell of the care and use of the necessary woodworking tools and the 
construction of some simple projects in wood. This set constitutes another val- 
uable aid to the busy shop teacher. 


Harper’s Anthology: Prose and Harper’s Anthology: Poetry. New York: Harper 

& Brothers, 1926. Pp. 894 and 876. 

Two exquisite volumes of selections from masterpieces of world literature, ed- 
ited by Professors F. A. Manchester and W. F. Giese, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Intended for college use, but suitable for the general reading table. India 
paper; handsomely bound; remarkable in typography. Books to own and to keep. 

Cc. S. P. 


The Smedley and Olsen New Primer. By Eva A. SMEDLEY and MartuHa C. OLSEN. 

Chicago: Hall and McCreary Co., 1926. Pp. 128. Price, 60 cents. 

What is the real test of a primer? It is not in the schoolroom. Listen! Take 
four of your own children on your lap at the same time, right at the “sleepy-and- 
cross hour” that merges into bedtime, and read. If they fuss and snatch pages, 
the primer is no good. We are reading this primer pleasantly under these cir- 
cumstances. One reason: it has a picture on every page; another reason: real 
little boys and girls do real things; another reason—but it’s time to read now, and 
not to write. Climb up, children! H. A. W. 


Work and Play With Words. By N. H. Hatt and MartTILpA BREUER. Chicago: 
Hall & McCreary Co., 1926. 


An attractive cut-out and color series of pictures, involving also very elementary 
reading. 


Qualitative Analysis. By W. N. Masters (North Texas State Teachers College). 

Dallas: The Southern Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. viii+ 107. Price, $1.40. 

A book with certain unique features especially adapted to the beginner. Full 
instructions, clear directions, and helpful schemes of analysis, carefully boxed off 
on the page, but not so condensed as to be difficult to read. A decidedly helpful 
section of the book treats of such matters as the structure of matter, the struc- 
ture of the atom, and the electron transfers in balancing equations. In addition, 
the customary physical chemistry and other valuable points of theory are included. 

CaRL G. CAMPBELL. 


Jimmie and the Junior Safety Council. By STELLA BootHe. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1926. Pp. ix +246. Price, $1.20. 


A good safety-first supplementary reader for the upper grades. Vigorous illus- 
trations. 
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Philosophy. By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. Chicago: American Library Associ- 
ation, 1926. Pp. 51; Prices: cloth, $0.50; paper, $0.35. 

Psychology and Its Use. By Everett DEAN MarTIN. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1926. Pp. 47. Prices: cloth, $0.50; paper, $0.35. 
Two well-written suggestions for study—Nos. 11 and 12 in the “Reading With 

a Purpose” series—addressed to adults who like serious reading. 


Salesmanship Applied. By PauL W. Ivey (Northwestern University). Chicago: 

An enjoyable, stimulating book. The general reader can profitably peruse it 
for self-protection or to enable him to appreciate really fine sales art when used 
on him. 


Teaching Dull and Retarded Children. By ANNIE DOLMAN INSKEEP. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xix + 455. 

A. W. Shaw Co., 1925. Pp. vii + 333. 

This book gives in a clear, practical manner the goal to be aimed at and the 
methods to be used in the education of dull and retarded children, estimated to 
constitute about ten per cent of the school population. For these children the 
schools are to be made attractive, profitable places, where, under the special treat- 
ment that psychological and educational methods now make possible, they can 
receive training and education according to their several abilities and needs. The 
suggestions, games, plays, and curriculum content offered in this volume have the 
merit of having been products in the main of the practical work of the classroom. 
Dr. Inskeep’s successful experience with handicapped children in the schools of 
Berkeley, Cal., warrants the prediction that this book will be found helpful to all 


teachers, and especially to teachers of retarded children. J.P 


WE ARE NOT SECTIONAL 


in our love for or our interests in 
the progress of our great nation. 
But we are especially equipped and 
are exceedingly anxious to contrib- 
ute a great part toward the edu- 
cational progress of the South 
through the publication and sale of 
school and college textbooks writ- 
ten by capable Southern leaders 
who know from personal contacts 
and experiences the problems and 
conditions of the Southern States 
of today. 


Write us for a catalogue of our 
publications and for information 
relative to our ability to handle 
successfully and satisfactorily the 
publication of manuscripts of good 
school textbooks. 


THE SOUTHERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


Junior High School 
Textbooks 


Specially Selected List for Grades 7 to 9 


Schorling-Clark’s Modern Mathematics 
Huntington-Cushing’s Modern 
Business Geography 
Robbins’ School History of the 
American People 


Foote’s Civics of My Community 
Washburn’s Common Science 
Fall’s Science for Beginners 
Hale Literary Readers 
Hall’s Poco a Poco 


Wohlfarth-Rogers’ New-World Speller: 
Third Book 


Moseley’s Trees, Stars, and Birds 
Written from the junior high school point of view 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
110 West Peachtree St., Atlanta 


| | 


oT: 


If he fails and is forced 
the work in the following year, 


The Work-Books 
Provide: 


ble spots.” 


(1) Mixed drills for 
maintaining 
skill in all arith- 
metic processes. 

(2) Restudy of main 
ideas of arith- 


metic. 
(3) Independent 
study of “trou- 


(4) Weekly meas- 
urement of indi- 
vidual progress. 


it costs the community another 
$50.00. Surveys show that 
arithmetic is the greatest stum- 
bling block in the elementary 
school—the cause of expensive 
pupil retardation. 


Knight-Ruch-Studebaker 


ARITHMETIC WORK-BOOKS 


do much to reduce failures in arith- 
metic to a minimum. These Work- 
Books provide scientifically-arranged 
weekly reviews and drills that build 
up and maintain fundamental arith- 
metic skills. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
63 North Pryor Street 


sized classes with Work-Books. 


[ What is the Cost of Pupil Failures? 


Reliable estimates give $50.00 a pupil as the cost of a 
year’s instruction. 


to repeat 


Arithmetic 
Work-Books 
Published for— 

Grade 3 

Grade 4 

Grade 5 

Grade 6 

Grade 7 

Grade 8 


Prices— 


Pupils’ Edition, 36c¢ 
Teachers’ Edition, 48¢ 


The cost of one pupil failure will equip four average- 


AND COMPANY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Constantly Improved 
and Kept Up to Date 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


The 
Crayon 


DICTIONARY 


NEW WORDS such as broadcast, realtor, Fas- 
cista, novocaine, junior college, bloc, trade accep- 
tance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 

NEW GAZETTEER, including new census figures 
in the United States and in all the great powers. 
Also changes in spelling of thousands of place 
names due to changes in the official language of 
many parts of Europe. Copyright, 1924. 

Why not suggest to your principal or superin- 
tendent that a copy be supplied for your school? 


G. & C. Merriam Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


that all teachers 
are talking about now~ 


CRAYO 


Emphasize 
the last syllable) 
when asking for it. 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 


s of Faithful Service 


Write 
. 
fr (Ty, 
in 
Teaching 
Dictionary 
FREE 
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Geometry Reader. By Jutius J. H. Hayn. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1925. Pp. 320. Price, $1.80. 
Geometry from an interesting new point of view. Wonderful—if it works; we 
want to see it tried. Worth the attention of mathemathics teachers. 


Famous English Books. By Amy Cruse. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

Pp. 284. Price, $2. 

Chapters excerpted from the author’s English Literature Through the Ages, 
but themselves forming an interesting, connected volume. The stories of how 
twenty-five masterpieces came to be written. A valuable book for supplementary 
reading during a survey of English literature. Cc. 8. P. 


Trail Makers. By Zoe Meyer. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1926. Pp. viii+ 
217. 
Readable stories of various animals of the Northern wilds. 


Deadwood Gold. By Grorce W. STOKES and Howarp R. Driccs (New York Uni- 
versity). Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1926. Pp. xii +163. Price, $1. 
Another interesting volume in this remarkable series. Colonel Stokes, like the 

other pioneers whom Professor Driggs has persuaded to write, was actually there— 

a participant in the Black Hills gold rush in the seventies. Fascinating supple- 


mentary reading. 


Cc. S. P. 


My Cut-a-Picture Book. By ANNA E1LIzA SAMPLE. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Bur- 


dett & Co., 1926. Pp. v + 122. 


A combination of silent reading, composition (possibly), and picture cutting. 


Good, no doubt—if you do this, 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


A Selected Group of Longer Plays 
by Well-Known Dramatists 


Barber of Sevilla, The . Beaumarchais 
Bed Rock . . . Eden Philpotts and 
Captain Drew on Leave . . . . Hubert one Davis 
Enchanted Cottage, The .....-. W. Pinero 
Eapressing Willie . . . « Recbel Crothers 
First Lady of the Land, The . . . C. F. Nirdlinger 
Girl in Waiting, The . ..... J. Hartley Manners 
Hamilton . . 2. 2. 2s M. P. Hamlin and G. Arliss 
Honore Are Even . . .. Roi Cooper Megrue 
House Next Door, The . ... . J. Hartley Manners 
Ideal Huebend, An . . . Oscar Wilde 
Importance of Being Earnest, The Oscar Wilde 


Lamp and the Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Limpet, The Vernon Woodhouse and Victor MacClure 
Makropoulos Secret, The . . . Karel Capek 
Hubert Henry Davis 
Monsieur Beaucaire ...... Ethel Hale Freeman 
«see ee Cc itch 
wen fer Davee Roi Coo Megrue 


ASK FOR A FREE CATALOGUE 
Read the Drama-Gram 
WALTER H. BAKER COMPANY 


41 Winter Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Students’ Chemistry Desk. 


THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS 
NOW PR.OPERLY EQUIPPED TO 
TEACH SCIENCE 


The past few years have witnessed a wonderful 
transformation in the laboratory equipment of the 
scheols and colleges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been built, and in 
most of them, as well as in hundreds of old 
: , Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture has been 

ns’ 


We are anxious to send full information about 
good Laboratory Furniture to any science instruc- 
tor. Just ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. 


| 
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| 
& 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
es Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
ee. 172 Lincoln St., New York Office: 
ee Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 
a PF Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
B 


CHARLES CARPENTER FRIES 
Associate Professor of English, University of 
Michigan 


JAMES HOLLY HANFORD 
Professor of English, University of Michigan 
and 


HARRISON ROSS STEEVES 
Associate Professor of English, Columbia 
University 

“This is a brilliantly written, thought- 
ful book that is almost alone in its com- 
bination of scholarship in English and 
knowledge of what is taking place in ed- 
ucation generally. The authors acknow!l- 
edge the practical obligation of the 
teacher of English literature, but they 
write with an eye to something deeper 
than the merely practical; and while few 
direct procedures are suggested, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of a teacher reading the 
book without es real strength and 
sustenance.”—School and Society, Sep- 
tember 25, 1926. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York NEWARK Boston 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Sketching 
Underscoring 
Retouching 
Blueprints, etc. 


White. . 1215 
120 B Light Blue 1216 
1208 | Black . 121 Pink ttf 
Yellow 1209 Orange 1214 LightGreen 12 
Adopted by 


executives - accountants - draftsmen 
hers - artists - teachers 
useful to everyone 

At all dealers, or write to us direct 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 212 Fifth Ave., New York 
Makers of the famous UENUS Pencils 


Of Interest to 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 


HISTORY TEACHERS 


THIS IS AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF A 
new means for teaching American His- 
tory successfully. The means is a set of 
note books built on an entirely new plan. 
It consists of two books known as 
Spriggs’ American History Note Books. 
They are different from any other note 
books you have ever seen. Because of 
their unique but very useful features, 
they enable the teacher to present in an 
organized, vivid, and effective manner 
the American people in the process of 
their historical development. 


SPRIGGS’ AMERICAN HISTORY 
Note Books utilize the most successful 
means of teaching—namely, the outline, 
laboratory, and problem methods. By 
these means the student’s interest is se- 
cured, developed, and maintained. 


BRIEFLY, SPRIGGS’ AMERICAN 
History Note Books provide interesting 
ard practical social and civic objectives, 
and the method of instruction makes the 
important events in the lives of our fore- 
fathers vital and appealing to the young 
American of today. Spriggs’ American 
History Note Books not only do this suc- 
cessfully, but do it with less labor on the 
part of the teacher than is required by 
any other means. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
learning more about these new note books, 
write your name and address across the 
face of this advertisement, indicate 
whether you are a teacher or a school 
officer, and mail the advertisement to us. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
418 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 


NIQUE 
THIN 
CoLoRED 
qr’ Makes | 
cs fine lines 
$1.00 
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PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. For many years a leader 


among teachers agencies. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York. College, teachers college, and university work only. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington. National in scope. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, Steger Bldg. Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York: 
Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative positions. 


The above organizations, comprising the largest teacher placement work in the 
United States under one management, are under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


The Indians and the Oki. By A. TEMPLETON MITCHELL. 


son & Co., 1925. Pp. vi + 282. 


A story of Old France in the New World. 
ger—and all ends happily. For the middle grades. 


binding. 


Poetry for Junior High Schools. Edited by ELtas LIEBERMAN. 


Chicago: Row, Peter- 


Indians, children, pioneering, dan- 
Stimulating pictures and 


New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp.: Book One, xxv + 198; Book Two, xxviii 


+ 164. 


Attractive selections, but not nearly enough poems for modern methods of teach- 


ing—sixty-two in Volume I, fifty-six in Volume II. 


Identically the same long In- 


troduction appears in both volumes (with three pages added in the second)—a 
poor idea if the books are to be used successively with the same children. 


A TYPEWRITING TEXT MADE IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSROOM 


The psychology and common 
sense of learning, together with 
the authors’ long experience in 
teaching typewriting, have de- 
termined the choice and ar- 
rangement of the material. The 
text has been written to facili- 
tate classroom work, to attain 
accuracy and speed in typing, 
and to train for actual business 
conditions. 


TYPEWRITING 
With Business Training 
By 
JOHN J. W. NEUNER 


and 
WALLACE BowMAN 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


1 Park Ave. 6 Park St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
2451 Prairie Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


ANNOUNCING 
Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 
By 
ALBERT G. BELDING, B.S. 
Supervisor of Commercial Subjects in High and 
Continuation Schools, New York City 


and 
RUSSELL T. GREENE, A.M. 


Chairman of the Department of Accounting and Law, 


High School of Commerce, New York City 


Supplies the need of teachers for a book that— 


- 


Sepa FF 


. Has standardized terminology. 
. Treats the whole subject scientifically. 
. Stimulates intelligent effort by showing the pupil why. 


Conforms in every particular to good accounting prac- 
tice. 

Provides ample drill exercises and problems, both oral 
and written. 


. Brings the subject within the grasp of eighth and 


ninth-year pupils. 

Does not carry repetition of clerical routine to the 
point of monotony. 

Teaches the pupil to read as well as to write book- 
keeping records and reports. 


. Uses definitions and rules only to interpret concepts 


and prescribe procedure 


. Fully explains by means of exposition and illustration 


technical terms, forms, and procedure. 


. Eliminates nonessentials, shortens the time, and less 


ens the effort of pupils necessary to master the 
subject. 


. Justifies bookkeeping as a study of business organiza- 


tion, management, and procedure, and as a secure 
foundation upon which to build a working knowl 
edge of accounting practice. 


Write for information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Announcing an Addition to ““‘The Century Education Series” 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 


Charles Elmer Holley, Ph. D. 


Professor of Education at the James Millikin University, and author of 
“The Teacher’s Technique,” etc., etc. 


a This is a thoroughly up-to-date and practical handbook of teaching de- 
vices designed primarily for the use of teachers in training and for the 
guidance of young and inexperienced teachers and teachers who are lacking 
in resourcefulness. The information in this volume covers a great variety 
of teaching problems. Besides the practical devices which are fully ex- 
plained, the book offers many helpful suggestions for avoiding difficulties 
and acquaints the reader with many of the “tricks of the trade” of teaching. 


For further information regarding this volume, or for a complete list of all the volumes in 
The Century Education Series, address the publishers 
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THE BEST PRINTING HOUSE IN 
THE BEST PRINTING CITY 
SOUTH 


The BEST! That’s our motto—to 
ree do everything that we do for you 


may have with this concern, you can FIVE-SUBJECT TABLE 
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Vocational Furniture 
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George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Spring Quarter, 1927 


First Term, March 21—April 28 
Second Term, April 29—June 7 


Summer Quarter, 1927 
June 13—August 31 


Students may enter in the middle 
of the Spring quarter, April 29, and 
complete a semester of work by the 
end of the summer quarter. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY CHILD 


L. A. PECHSTEIN 
Dean, College of Education, University of Cincinnati 
and 
FRANCES JENKINS 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati 


The best 
educational 
practice in 
this field 

is placed 
side by side 
with the 
science 
underlying 
that 


The aims of the authors, as stated by Professor Cubberley 
in his Foreword, are: “‘To set forth to teachers, both those 
who are in service as well as those who are beginning their 
work, and in brief space, the essential nature of this impor- 
tant period of school life; to give the work of the kinder- 
garten-primary school a scientific orientation in the light of 
the established principles of child psychology; and to show 
how the needs of the child should form the basis for deter- 
mining the type of school organization to be instituted, the 
kind of curriculum to be employed, and the motives and ob- 


practice 


jectives to be set up.” 
In The Riverside Textbooks in Education. 


$2.00 


Boston 
New York 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


GEOGRAPHY TESTS AND OUTLINE MAPS. 


We publish two series of 
Geography Tests. 


The Branom Diagnostic Tests in Geography, 
covering Places, Facts, and Problems. 
Sample set of 63 tests, 2 score sheets 

and key; 65c, postpaid. 

The Russell-Harr Unit Tests in Geography. 
Sample set of 32 tests and score sheet 

and key; 35c, postpaid. 
Answer books give full information re- 
garding using and scoring tests. 


OUTLINE MAPS 


We have numerous Outline Maps for 
desk use, covering all of the continents, 
the world, and the United States. 

Ask for our free pamphlet on “Outline 
Maps and Their Use.” It contains a list 
of our desk maps and prices. We also 
have outline wall maps, political wall 
maps, globes in all sizes, and atlases. 

Send for our Catalogue and free 
pamphlet on “Suggestions for Strength- 
ening Geography in the Elementary 
School.” 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


(Geographical Publishers) 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


SELF-CHECKING SEAT WORK 


The CHILD’s WorLD READERS 


(ep) ITH this seat work the 
child carries out sim- 
ple directions, involving draw- 
ing, coloring, pasting, supply- 
ing words, and various other 
that require under- 
standing of the printed symbol. 
The Primer material is pre- 
sented on cards, and that for 
the First, Second, and Third 
Readers in individual booklets. 
This seat work covers every 
lesson from the Primer through 
the Third Reader, and is an 
invaluable classroom aid. 


levices 


Primer 50¢ 


Second Reader 25¢ 
First Reader 25¢ 


Third Reader 25c 
Write for complete list of accessory material 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
ATLANTA OFFice: 25 W. Peachtree St. 
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Recent Appleton Textbooks for Teachers 


Teaching Children to Read. By Paul Klapper. A manual of method for elementary and 
junior high schools. 1926. $1.60. 

Teaching E nglish in Elementary and Junior High Schools. By Paul Klapper. 1925. $1.90. 

The Teaching of History. With Chapters on the Teaching of Civics. By Paul Klapper. 1926, 
$1.75. 

The Normal Mind. An Introduction ,~ Mental Hygiene and Hygiene of School Instruction. 
By William H. Burnham. 1924. 75. 

The Psychology of the Preschool Shit. By Bird T. Baldwin and Lorle I. Stecher, State 
University of Iowa. 1924. $2.25. 

Education for Moral Growth. By Henry Neumann, Ethical Culture School, New York. 1924. 


$2.00. 

Problems of Childhood. By Angelo Patri. Introduction by William McAndrew, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. 1926. $1.75. 

Great Teachers and Mental Health. A Study of Seven Educational Hygienists. By William 
H. Burnham. 1926. $2.25. 

The Unstable Child. By Florence Mateer, Mental Hygiene School, Columbus, Ohio. 1924, 
$2.25. 

Children’s Reading. A Guide for Parents and Teachers. By Lewis M. Terman, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and Margaret Lima. 1926. $1.60. 

The Applied Psychology of Reading. With Exercises and Directions for eres Silent 
and Oral Reading. By Fowler D. Brooks, Johns Hopkins University. 1926. $1.8 

Visiting the Teacher at Work. By C. G. Anderson, A. S. Barr, and Maybelle G. ‘Bush. 
1925. $2.00. 

Supervision of Instruction. By A. S. Barr and William H. Burton. 1926. $2.25. 

History of Manual and Industrial School Education. By Lewis F. Anderson, Ohio State 
University. 1926. $2.00. 


appitton sooxs D. APPLETON AND COMPANY SS 


WINSTON 


Let J. Russell Smith Present Jack Reed to You 


He is the central figure in a new book 
written on a new plan 


HOME. FO KS 
L FOR BEGINNERS 
BY J. RUSSELL SMITH, Ph.D. 
Professor of Economic Geography 
Columbia University 
Author of HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
THIS BOOK presents a new way to begin the study of geography. It tells, 
in delightful story form, how Jack Reed and his friends live in the city, the coun- 
try, and the town. Boys and girls will proceed from this study of local or home 
geography to the more formal study of geography later with kindled interest. 
The illustrations—there are more pictures in this geography than in any other 
book of similar purpose—are an integral part of the text. 
You will appreciate Jack Reed—Geography—HOME FOLKS. Be sure to be- 
come acquainted—you are certain to be friends. 


Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Home Office and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
110 W. PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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